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WASHINGTON 


COUNSELING UNDER FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Looking at bright side: Counselors have been fed lots of 


@ueee ON problems to be faced under conditions of widespread 
Geeeel.oyment. But suppose we have relatively full employment 
See reconversion. In such economic paradise counselors would 
Beeeenxely to run into these situations: 


There would be increases above 1940 


Changes in labor force: 
ieee Categories of employment, except for domestic service and 
feeeene. Employment would even top 1944 in all categories, except 
G@ueeecal, semi-skilled, and protective service jobs. 

Job prestige: Employers would face difficulty in getting 
Weeeers for low-paying sales and service jobs, especially for work 
Beeeeeving low prestige. At same time, higher buying power re- 
Seeeene from full employment would lead to more demand for sales 
Gmeeeervice workers. Combination of limited supply of workers and 
imeeeesed demand would lift pay and prestige of such work. (You 
Ki@eewhat happened to house work during war. ) 

Country to city: Long-time trend from farms to cities would 
Geeeeepped up. More farm youth would be lured by better—paying 
Geeeegobs. This would require better guidance programs in rural 
Geeee and closer relationships with urban employers. Also, pref- 
Greeee Of professional school graduates for opportunities in 
Gueeee would be more marked. This would mean continuing shortages 
Ofpeysicians and dentists in small towns. 

school-leaving: Availability of jobs for young people would 
Peewee many to leave school prematurely. This would be challenge 
Seeeeecators to make schools more inviting and to counselors to 
more effective. 

Industry and schools: Employers would find it necessary to 
Geeeeeto schools for certain types of labor. This would result 
Smeeeeser relationship between industry and schools. Curricula 
Saeeeeidance programs would become more realistic. Cooperative 
WOmeeerograms would get decided push. Availability of try-—out 
Sxmeeeences would help young people in making better career 


choices . 
Less discrimination: Women would be able to retain many 


Waeeeee gains. Occupational distribution of Negroes would also 
Pegeeen somewhat broader base. Industry would more readily absorb 


FLASHES 


handicapped and older workers. Foreign-born, Jews, Catholics 
would suffer less from undemocratic employment practices. 
Wider range of choices: Counselors could do real job. 
Young people would be helped in choosing careers within range 4; 
abilities and interests and there would be less concern about 
opportunities. 
P.S.: Hope this isn't pipe—dream! 


OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES 


For civilians too: Occupational briefs prepared for Arne; 


Forces by four divisions of Department of Labor and Department ,: 
Agriculture are now available to civilians. You can get them fr, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. They're five cents each, with 25 per cent 
off if you order at least 100 of one kind. 

BLS bulletins: Occupational Outlook Division, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has been digging up facts on outlook in select: 
industries and occupations. Before end of November you'll prob- 
ably be able to get from Superintendent of Documents bulletins 
aviation industry, welders, auto mechanics. First of series of 
articles on outlook in foundry occupations will appear in Month]; 
Labor Review soon—maybe this month. - 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


More Placements: USES estimates half million persons with 


physical disabilities will have been placed in jobs by USES dur- 
ing 1945. Compares with 28,000 in 1940; 53,000 in 1941; 91,000 i: 
1942; 194,000 in 1943; 288,000 in 1944. 

Disabled can do: Proof that disabled can and do work in al) 
types of jobs comes from survey of 64,000 USES placements of 
handicapped and 1,814,000 placements of non—handicapped during 
first quarter of 1945. Placements of non—handicapped: 52 per 
cent unskilled, 15.8 per cent semi-skilled, 10.5 per cent service 
11.4 per cent skilled, 9.1 per cent clerical and sales, 1.2 per 
cent professional and managerial. Placements of handicapped: 
42.5 per cent unskilled, 21.4 per cent semi-skilled, 12.8 per cen 
service, 11.9 per cent skilled, 9.5 per cent clerical and sales, 
1.9 per cent professional and managerial. 


WMC FADES OUT 


Reorganization of labor agencies: War Manpower Commission, 
or what's left of it, has been swallowed up by expanded Labor 
Department. USES will go back to states—only question is how 
soon. But Washington will continue to do research and set stand- 
ards for states. Division of Training and Occupational Analysis, 
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For Veterans Who Seek High School Education 


Hartford Reports 
THOMAS J. QUIRK 


Principal, Hartford Public High School, Hartford, Connecticut 


: In any group of educators you hear arguments: veterans will want to complete 


made favorable.—Ed. 


N DECEMBER, 1944, several young veterans 

came to one of our high schools to seek 
Bformation about completing their high 
Bhool education. Inquiries also came from 
@rrounding towns. Appreciating the seri- 
Gusness of these young men, the Superintend- 
nt of Schools called the attention of the 
Bard of Education to the problem. The 
Board approved the establishment of a high 
School for veterans with the following four 
kept in mind: 


Award of the high school diploma shall 
be kept up to the usual high level. 
The teaching shall be geared to the adult 
level. 

The student shall be permitted to pro- 
| gress as rapidly as his ability and ambition 
permit. 
| To be economical, the program must be 
so located and arranged that it can readily 
expand or contract with the constantly 
changed load that the school shall be 
called upon to carry. 


Thus far, about 30 veterans have enrolled; 
ptwo students have received diplomas. The 
pvetcrans have passed 38 examinations and 
searned “high school credits. 


Tue Vererans Hicu 


_ The Hartford Veterans High School is 
fiocated at the Hartford Public High School, 
with day, evening, and summer sessions. 

In the day sessions, a specific instruction 
is Offered each recitation hour, ¢.g.: 


field 


high school; veterans won't want to return to high school for they think they are too 
old. The accounts here published may throw some light on the situation. 
ently there are some veterans who will resume high school studies if conditions are 


Appar- 


English, first period; mathematics, second 
period; foreign languages, third period; etc. 
According to his program the student re- 
ports for instruction at the hour specified 
for his subject 

The evening sessions are during the usual 
evening Adult School hours, the groupings 
and organization of instruction being simi- 
larly arranged. 

The summer sessions will be 
during the six weeks following the fourth of 
July, the groupings and organization of in- 
struction being arranged as in the day school 

The Director of Adult Education serves as 
the director of the school and its admissions 
officer. The teachers are from the regular 
high school staff. 

Admission examinations, when necessary, 
are given by the Director of Guidance and 
Pupil Adjustment. Examinations for credit 
are prepared by teachers on the high school 
staff and given under the supervision of the 
Director of Secondary Instruction. 

Instruction is available to any student who 


presents: 


conducted 


Evidence of honorable discharge from the 
Armed Forces. 

Evidence from the Veterans Facility or 
other suitable certified agency that he is 
capable of pursuing class instruction 

Evidence that he has heen promoted to or 
has been in the ninth grade or higher, or, 
lacking this, the successful passing of 
the entering tests for ninth grade now 
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ee by the Director of Guidance and 
upil Adjustment to out-of-town pupils 
who enter Hartford schools. 


The facilities of the Hartford Public High 
School including textbooks, teaching mate- 
rials, library, laboratories, etc., are available 
to the student veterans. 

The student will be required to present 
himself regularly for instruction at the ap- 
pointed time and to obey the regulations of 
the school as to conduct while in the build- 
ing. He will not be required to stay in 
school except for such instruction, but will be 
allowed to stay for study if he prefers. 

The educational offering will cover any 
subject taught in the Hartford high schools 
to the extent that instruction can be provided. 

Instruction is free to residents of Hartford. 
So far as possible, without denying the 
privilege to Hartford residents, out-of-town 
students will be accepted on payment of high 
school tuition ($240.00 per year). 

Applicants for admission apply to the 
Director of Adult Education, who deter- 

mines the applicant's eligibility after study of 
the student's previous experience and his pur- 


pose of study. 
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All instruction is on the tutorial bas). . 
teacher instructing several students 
given subject—perhaps at different |e, 
during the hour. He conducts recit, 
and quizzes necessary to judge student pp, 
ress. 

At any time during the year when th. . 
structor believes the student has comple 
the requirements for a given semester coy 
he will be given an examination. This 
be on written recommendation of the ,| 
structor, accompanied by a statement of 4 
attendance and progress of the student. J] 
examination will be under the superyi | 
of the Director of Secondary Instruction ; 
prepared by a committee of Hartford hi; 
school teachers. 

If che student passes in accord with Hirt 
ford standards of marking, his record wil}; 
sent to the high school from which he 
secking:a diploma. In any Hartford hy 
school, he will be allowed the credits rep, 
sented by this course. If the total of his eds} 
cational achievement, including his previoy| 
study, meets the requirements for graduatic: 

he will be awarded the diploma of that scho.| 
at the next graduation. 


The Chicago Program 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago Board of Education 


The Chicago Public Schools are committed 
to an educational program which is suf- 
ficiently adaptable to meet the needs of the 
returning veteran. The schools are trying, 
further, to recognize the fact that many veter- 
ans have obtained sufficient educational ex- 
perience to warrant the adoption of a policy 
which breaks down many traditional prac- 
tices but at the same time maintains high 
educational standards. Many months be- 
fore the end of the war the Board of Educa- 
tion began action to carry out this funda- 
mental philosophy. It was at once evident 
that the two major problems to be encount- 


ered were those involving the best use 
educational facilities and curriculum a 
those having to do with an adequate cow 
seling program. The following brief ¢ 
scription of Chicago's procedure in solving 
these two problems gives only a gencri 


overview of the situation; it omits the under 


lying reasons for many of the procedures, thi 
details and questions on policy that arix 
daily in a large system, and emphasis on th 
hours of work that must be devoted to plat: 
ning and operating the program. 

Due to the great variety of needs, 0 
special school has been set up to serve onl) 
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CHICAGO'S PROGRAM FOR VETERANS 7] 


erans. Veterans are assigned to appro- 
ate classes in the different schools of the 
stem. Experience thus far indicates that 
rerans will probably adjust themselves to 
« following schools in the order mentioned : 


Trade and Vocational Schools—76 Veterans 
Enrolled 

These schools make every effort to offer 
the courses demanded by veterans returning 
ro a large metropolitan region. The cur- 
riculum is sufficiently flexible to enable the 
enrollee to concentrate on acquiring an 
employable skill. 


Junior College—S Veterans 

The three branches of the junior college 
also offer a variety of courses open to 
veterans. These courses range from general 
® liberal arts to pre-professional, semi-pro- 
© fessional, and terminal training in a variety 
of areas. Some veterans who lack a number 
of subjects for high school graduation may 
be accepted in a junior college and ad- 
justments made for a combination of high 
school and college work. It is anticipated 
that many more will enrol! either under 
the GI rights or will attend the college 
while deferring the use of GI henefits. 


| Evening Schools—75 Veterans 

| The eleven evening schools are also 
offering a wide range of subjects which 
make it possible for a veteran to receive 
his high school diploma and/or to receive 
various kinds of vocational training. To 
the veteran who must support a family the 
evening schools answer a need that is 
likely to be more pronounced as demobiliza- 
tion continues. 


The Regular High Schools—62 Veterans 
Some veterans will return to regular 
high schools. In general, those returning 
have been fairly close to high school age 
and adjustment problems have been few. 
It is not expected that great numbers of 
veterans will return to the regular high 
schools although these schools probably 
will bear the greatest burden in counseling 
and evaluation of credit under the system 
described in the following section. 


Just as it has not been deemed expedient 
) tO set up a special school for veterans so it 

has not seemed necessary to set up a wide 
variety of courses for them. The wide 
curriculum offerings in the various classes 


of schools make it possible for cach former 
Serviceman or woman to be treated as a 
special case and to secure the training needed 
The Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
charge of Vocational Education coordinates 
the activities in connection with the Public 
16 Law and the GI Bill, thus assuring uni- 
formity and smoothness of operation with 
respect to training under these laws 


CouNSELING AND Crepit EVALUATION 


In order to establish uniformity of coun- 
seling procedures and policy on evaluation 
of credit for military training and experi- 
ence, the Chicago schools have organized a 
Veterans’ Educational Counseling Commit- 
tee composed of a member from each of the 
different classes of schools with the Direc- 
tor of Occupational Research serving as 
chairman. This Committee's first task was 
to work closely with the Superintendent and 
other administrators in formulating general 
basic policies on credit evaluation and coun- 
seling. After such policies were established, 
a special Veterans Counselor was desig- 
nated in each school to work closely with the 
head of the school on problems pertaining 
to veterans. The Central Committee con- 
tinues to assist in the coordination of vet- 
eran counseling and in handling cases where 
inter-school jurisdiction makes it difficult 
for any one school to make decisions. The 
Central Committee, working through the 
Bureau of Occupational Research, has pro- 
vided each school with a Veteran Counseling 
Manual which makes clear the policies of the 
Chicago schools and which provides infor- 
mation for use of counselors in making in- 
telligent referrals when questions arise that 
are beyond the jurisdiction of the school 
These manuals, which are prepared on a 
cumulative basis, are distributed only to 
those persons in the schools who deal directly 
with veterans. 

In establishing policies with respect to 
credit evaluation, the Chicago schools are 
following closely the recommendations made 
in the Guide compiled by the American 
Council on Education. Realizing that many 
Servicemen and women have the maturity 
and knowledge that makes them comparabl« 
to a high school graduate, the Chicago 
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schools recognize the value of the tests of 
General Educational Development in award- 
ing high school diplomas to mature veterans 
who are former students of the Chicago pub- 
lic schools. For those veterans who return 
to the high schools to make up credit for 
their diploma or to the college to earn credit, 


a careful analysis is made of the Sery,.. 
ord, and advanced standing is given ;; 
cordance with accepted standards. |, . 
cases, however, individuality is a key 
and an attempt is made to give intelli, 
counsel to the individual veteran wir) 
spect to his future educational plans 


New York City’s Program 


JOHN E. WADE 
Superintendent of Schools of the City of New York 


All of New York City’s school facilities 
are available for returning Servicemen and 
women. This includes the day academic and 
vocational high schools and the evening 
academic and trade schools. Accelerated 
courses are an essential part of the program. 

As of October 1, 1945, approximately 110 
veterans had been admitted to the day aca- 
demic high schools and 40 had been admitted 
to the day vocational high schools. The ma- 
jority of these have returned to the high 
schools they were attending at the time they 
entered the Service. Approximately 600 
veterans have been admitted to the evening 
academic high schools. These veterans are 
scattered in small numbers throughout the 54 
day academic high schools and 17 evening 
academic high schools. Many special courses 
are offered in the vocational field. 

Thus far the Board of Education has or- 
ganized two centers exclusively for veterans. 
At the Aviation Trades Center, Brooklyn, 
courses are given in Machine Shop Practice, 
Auto Mechanics, Electric Wiring, Refrigera- 
tion, and Welding. The second school, 
known as the Radio Trades Center, Man- 
hattan, as its name implies, concentrates on 
courses in the various fields in radio. It 
prepares veterans for Radio Technician, Radio 
Repairs, Radio Communication, Electronics, 
etc. Approximately 200 veterans are en- 
rolled in these courses. 

General instructions have been sent to 
principals and have been publicized through 
the newspapers, veterans’ organizations, and 


other media 
follows: 


The text of these instruct 


1. Veterans who desire to complete t} 
high school education should consult 
the veterans’ counselor in the high sc 
they last attended. Veterans who ne 
attended a New York City high sch 
should consult with the veterans’ cou 
lor in the school nearest their residence 

(a) Veterans will be given credit | 
work completed in any appro 
secondary school regardless of t 
and place. 

(b) Veterans will be given credit t 
courses completed through 
United States Armed Forces Inst 
tute. 

(c) Veterans will be given credit for 
courses completed in schools main 
tained by the Armed Services 

2. If a veteran desires to go to colleg 
and his high school record and his servic: 


? 


record bring him within a few subjects «| 


completing the requirements for gradu: 
tion from high school, he should apply ' 
the municipal colleges to determine t 
possibility of immediate admission 
college. Upon certification by the colleg 
of the completion of his high school wor 
or the re wet year of college, the Nev 
York City high school last attended w: 
issue a high school diploma. 


3. Veterans who so desire may be te 


admitted to the day high school whic’ 
they last attended, or to any other hig 
school. 


(Please turn to page 118) 
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HEN, IN THE WINTER and early spring 
of 1945, the University High School of 
io State University began to consider 
cial projects that might be undertaken 
the summer quarter, the problem of second- 
education for returning veterans was sug- 
sted. There seemed no question of its 
Meportance. School officials have been 
@ware of the numbers of boys who entered 
Brvice without completing high school. 
ey have hoped to see the boys return to 
aduate, but the first trickle of veterans 
ming back to the schools created problems, 
d left administrators and teachers torn 
tween their belief that as many young 
ople as possible should graduate from 
igh school, and their suspicion that veter- 
s could not fit into high school programs. 
Mhe veterans themselves seemed dissatisfied 
d the rate of drop-outs was very high. 
The University School had unusual facili- 
ies for exploring the causes for these dif- 
Bculties because of its location on Ohio 
Btate University campus, its opportunities 
go draw upon expert help, and the back- 
ground and experience of its staff in studying 
educational problems. Everyone who was 
Bonsulted encouraged us to go ahead. The 
"American Education Press made a gift to the 
Wniversity Development Fund to cover the 
piece Representatives from the city and 
sounty schools, the state department of educa- 
mtion, the Veterans Administration, and the 
BUniversity generously gave their time as 
Bmembers of an Advisory Committee. 
§ Briefly, the plan was to find a group of 
Eten to twenty veterans, enough to be a rea- 
ssonably fair sample of the men who needed 
education at the secondary level. We were 
sto find out what they needed educationally, 
Band then to strive to meet their needs during 
@the summer quarter. The whole process was 
to be a matter of constant study and evalua- 
stion in order to make our experience, when 
Bthe report was written, helpful and time 


These Veterans Returned to High School 


MARGARET WILLIS 


University School, Ohio State University 


saving to those who have neither the tim« 
nor opportunity to make this kind of study 
The faculty consisted of two men and one 


woman, experienced in English, mathe- 
matics, science, social studies, guidance, and 
testing. One of the men gave half his time to 
college classes. 

There were fourteen veterans regularly 
enrolled, and several others who came for 
special help or consultation over a period of 
time. None of these was concerned with 
vocational education at the secondary level, 
so in that respect our group was evidently 
not a typical cross section of veterans. All 
wanted to complete high school in order to 
take advantage of their educational rights 
as veterans in college. Most of this group 
had medical discharges and were eligible for 
training under rehabilitation (Public Law 
16); all were eligible under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights (Public Law 346) which offers a year 
of education to all veterans with ninety days 
or more of active service and discharges other 
than dishonorable, and additional amounts 
for longer service for men under twenty-five 
at time of induction. 

Of the fourteen men who registered, one 
dropped out after attending for only two 
days. A second man withdrew at our sug- 
gestion about the middle of the quarter. 
With an I. Q. well below the normal range 
and acute emotional blockings in arithmetic, 
reading, and writing, he insisted that he 
must graduate from high school in order to 
attend college *‘to get an education."’ All 
our efforts to persuade him and his parents 
to set more realistic goals, based upon his 
assets rather than his weaknesses, were flatly 
rejected. While he was doing some learn- 


ing, we felt that continuation was encourag- 
ing false hopes which would only lead to dis- 
appointment. 

The individual and group stories of the 
twelve who completed the quarter and of 
those who came in for help would fill several 
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It has been difficult to compress 
the essentials into the booklet which ts 
being published this fall. Perhaps our con- 
clusions provide the most valuable points to 
make in this brief article. 


books. 


Practicatty No Drop-Outs 


We are proud of the fact that there were 
practically no drop-outs in the group, and 
we are quite sure that we know the reasons 
why. Fundamentally there are two, each of 
which has extensive implications. 

The first is that the men were treated as 
adults and the whole experience was a ma- 
ture one in which they felt pride and a deep 
interest. This implied extensive modifica- 
tions in traditional content and method, and 
a complete abandonment of the time-serving 
concept of credit and the covering-the- 
ground idea of courses. It should be obvious 
that the English needs of a twenty-two-year- 
old marine with four years of combat ex- 
perience in the Pacific cannot be determined 
by consulting his 1940 transcript of high 
school credits or looking at the usual con- 
tent of 10 B English. It should be equally 
obvious that American history requires a dif- 
ferent selection and a different emphasis 
for men with the veterans’ rich background 
of unassimilated experience from that which 
is appropriate for adolescents. 

The second reason why the veterans 
stayed throughout the session was that 
each one had a purpose. When men came 
for a preliminary interview we tried to make 
clear to them what we hoped to accomplish, 
and we endeavored to discover their reasons 
for planning a return to school. Some men 
who were very vague about their reasons did 
not come back to complete their enrollment; 
perhaps we frightened away some of the 
persons whom we should have helped. 

For those who came, the summer brought 
increasing clarification of purposes. The 
men were counseled continuously throughout 
the summer, beginning with their enrollment. 
Each teacher played a part, and the counselor 
kept a finger on all the kinds of problems 
that arose. 

Without this continuing guidance to help 
men overcome their problems and redefine 
their goals, probably half the veterans would 
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have dropped out before the summe , 
over. One brilliant boy of twenty-one 

a formal education that had stopped a 
eighth grade, became discouraged }. 
his standards of judgment had so far 
home, ashamed of his absences 
phone call brought him back for a 
ence, and with the encouragement of s 
one else's interest and confidence in }; 
he returned and did excellent work. 4;. 
end of the quarter he was graduate 
high school on the basis of his high 
on the battery of General Educationa 
velopment Tests plus the legal require: 
of a unit in American History. 

Another man was in financial difficy: 
because his papers at the Veterans’ Admi 
tration had gone astray, perhaps becaus 
change of address. His subsistence mo 
was not coming through and his docty 
bills were piling up. His immediate s 
tion was to get a job, but that meant ina! 
quate time for school work and more illo; 
and absence from overwork. With help 
analyzing the problem and defining the alt: 
natives, he worked out a solution with so 
financial assistance from the Red Cr 
which enabled him to concentrate on sch 
work and to complete a summer of outstan’ 
ing achievement. 


Tuey Mave Goop Recorps 


In the work with the veterans all : 
faculty members were impressed by 
necessity for understanding them as | 
viduals, accepting them and their ideas a 
their problems as worthy of respect, « 
working with them on those terms. M 
of the veterans found decisions hard to mak 
having passed from adolescence into mi 
hood with Uncle Sam making all import 
decisions for them. Most of them had ! 
high school records behind them, though « 
many Cases it was a question whether ' 
failure should be charged to the boys or © 
schools. All who finished the summer we! 
average or superior in intelligence, thou 
their maturity in thinking had outrun the: 
academic skills. The gains they mac 
eleven weeks of intensive work were astout 
ing. The Iowa Silent Reading Test, “ 
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Tet » Tiiaced Form, was given at the beginning been carefully planned with each individual 
Fide rm Am) and at the end (Form Bm). This at the beginning of the quarter so that he 
ls t is not supposed to measure any gainsinas could see what he needed to accomplish and 


rt a time as three months, yet on the plan his work accordingly. We shall watch 
elfth grade norms the average gain was _ their college records with great interest. 
Our conclusions can be summed up briefly: 


— ser cent, and one man raised his reading 
. el from the 18th to the 59th percentile. Veterans who have not completed high 
‘ The large majority of these men were school need expert guidance, sympathetic 
Jged by the faculty to be ready to go to. teachers, groups of their own where they 
. liege at the end of the summer quarter. can be handled at their maturity level, and 
A ‘0, who had ninth grade education or less, every facility for helping them meet their 
‘9 re graduated by passing the General Edu- own problems and correct their own weak- 
: tional Development Tests and earning the _ nesses in as brief a time as possible. 
Ps pally required unit in American history. They need to realize with constantly in- 
iter hers were graduated by the more conven- creasing clarity what further education they 
onal means of completing sixteen high require and why, and they need to have calcu- 
hool units. These were the sum of the lated the cost to themselves in time, effort, 
its on high school transcripts, plus blanket and money and to have decided it is worth 
sae edit for basic training as recommended while. These seem to us the terms on which 
; the Secondary School Principals Associa- veterans can and should return to high 


on,' plus evaluation of specialized training school. 
urses in the Armed Services, plus United 1 Earning Secondary School Credit in the Armed Forces, 
= ates Armed Forces Institute credits and National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
lle ose earned in off duty courses and certified 
Ip : wide to valuation of Educational Experiences in t 
y y the USAFI, plus the units of credit earned Armed Services, American Council on Education. 1944 
ai summer school. The pattern of work had with loose-leaf additions to keep it up to date. 


At the University School, Obio State University, Margaret Willis is engaged 
in cooperative research in children’s interests, child development, and | 
guidance. She has been Professor of History, Constantinople Women's | 
é | College, Istanbul, Turkey. Holding a bachelor's degree from Wellesley |p 
j and a master's from Columbia University, she has studied also at Johns | 
Hopkins College for Teachers and the School for International Studies, 


i 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Michigan’s Plan for Approving G.I. Business Trainip, 
Centers 


LAWRENCE T. THOMSON 


Chief, Business Education Division, Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational Educatig, 


T APPEARS LIKELY that thousands of vet- 
I erans eligible for G.I. Bill educational ad- 
vantages will be returning to Michigan with 
the hope of receiving training “‘on the job” 
in business occupations of their choice. Act 
346 provides for their training while em- 
ployed in approved business establishments 
which have adequate resources of personnel 
and equipment to facilitate an individualized 
training program. 

The first step, therefore, was to set up a 
procedure for approving acceptable business 
establishments suited to the in-service train- 
ing needs of the veteran. Eugene B. Elliott, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, was 
named as the approving authority and to 
guide him in his recommendations to the 
Veterans Administration he appointed a 
Policies Committee composed of representa- 
tives of business and education. 

The committee reviewed the provisions of 
the G.I. Bill and determined that eligible 
veterans entitled to ‘‘training on the 
may benefit under the Act through a subsist- 
ence amount of up to $50 a month for a single 
veteran and $75 a month for a married vete- 
ran. Any veteran participating in the pro- 
gram receives subsistence equal to the differ- 
ence between his wages and the amount paid 
a trained worker in the job for which he is in 
training provided the subsistence is not more 
than the monthly amounts specified above. 

A list of criteria for the selection of accept- 
able training centers was the next order of 
business. Realizing that it would be im- 
possible to study and report on all business 
establishments in the state, the committee 
agreed to consider for approval only those 
business establishments which applied to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for ap- 
proval as training centers when an eligible 
veteran contacted them regarding the pro- 


gram. 
Upon receipt of such requests for approval 


they, in turn, were to be acted upon by : 
trade or professional association most clos 
allied with the applying establishment’; 
of business. These associations “represent 
banking, insurance, retailing, public accoy 
ing, etc., would then cooperate by check; 
the training facilities of each establishme 
within their field which had requested 
proval. If approved by the association, : 
establishment would be recommended to :: 
Superintendent of Public Instruction w: 
would list it with the Veterans Administ 
tion in Washington as an approved train; 
center. The establishment would then ; 
ceive a notice of approval. 


STANDARDS SET 


The standards set for the acceptance of : 
applying business establishment are: 


1. The occupation v ‘ich the veteran hi 
selected as his employment object 
should be reasonably essential followin: 
the close of hostilities, so that it 
not terminate at the close of the wz 
Therefore, the approval of the trainix: 
program should take into considerat 
whether the trainee can normally 
tain a job when he is considered « 
pationally employable. 

2. The ratio of trainees to those employ: 
on the job should not be inconsist 
with future job opportunities with 
the training establishment. 

3. The training program within an esta! 
lishment should be organized and a 
ministered in such a way that ( 
trainee has an opportunity to obta 
the knowledge of and the ability ©} 
apply the skills and to perform all th 
job operations, work tasks, and pro 
esses essential to meet the requirement 
of the specific job for which he is being 
trained. 

4. The program of ‘‘training-on-the-jod 
jell provide work experiences of | 
creasing responsibility, supplemented }) 
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related instruction and counsel. Local 
public school systems will cooperate, if 
requested, in planning related instruc- 
tion programs. The plan of the train- 
ing program being reviewed for ap- 
proval, therefore, should include a 
description of work to be learned on 
the job, accompanied by a statement 
of related instruction to supplement the 
job work experience. 
The plan of the training program should 
include a general description of the 
type of the training establishment, the 
number of employees, and the length of 
time of the business. This plan should 
also set forth the requirements for the 
selection of a trainee, the general polli- 
cies of employment, general aptitude 
required by the job, the wages, and the 
hours of work. The plan should em- 
body or incorporate, in so far as it is 
practical, the general requirements out- 
lined in the foregoing statement. A 
copy of the plan as approved by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction will be 
returned to the approved establishment. 
Provision should be made for *‘on-the- 
job"’ counseling. It is expected that the 
trainee’s immediate supervisor will 
meet with the trainee from time to time 
to discuss the trainee’s progress in rela- 
tion to the job, the related instruction, 
the keeping of the records, and the 
evaluation of his achievement in terms 
of his occupational goals. 
The training establishment should sub- 
mit a brief monthly report on the form 
required by the Veterans Administra- 
tion in Dearborn for the purpose of fur- 
nishing information about the trainee’s 
wages and his progress on the training 
program. 
As the trainee progresses in the training 
program, it is assumed that adjustments 
in the wages paid by the training estab- 
lishment will be commensurate with 
his achievement. 
Before a business or public service estab- 
lishment may be approved for the train- 
ing of a veteran, the plan of the training 
program may be submitted to the or- 
within the occupational 
eld, or to the Policies Committee on 
Approval of the Training Programs of 
Business and Public Service, of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. That 
plan, plus supplementary evidence col- 


lected from a variety of sources, may 
furnish the basic information for arriv- 
ing at a judgment concerning the ap- 
proval of the training establishments 
A recommendation resulting from the 
evaluation of the plan of the training 
establishment and its facilities will then 
be submitted by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D. C. 
The notice of approval will be forth- 
coming soon thereafter. 


The above standards, as adopted by the 
committee, were distributed among the busi- 
ness firms of the state by the various state- 
wide trade and professional associations. A 
series of questions regarding the program was 
listed with appropriate answers and sent to 
the associations as an aid in preparing pub- 
licity regarding the “training on the job” 
program for veterans. Questions concerning 
the eligibility of veterans, length of training 
program, choice of occupation, and benefits 
of the program were listed. 

The operation of the program 
closely watched by all concerned with the 
training of veterans in business occupations. 
Business executives expressed themselves as 
more than anxious to assume responsibility 
for providing a combination training and 
work experience program for the men and 
women veterans who wish to learn a business 
by actually working in it. 

Perhaps one of the most significant phases 
of the program is the fact that all businesses, 
large and small, located in heavily populated 
areas or in small villages may have a part in 
the “‘on-the-job”’ training of veterans. Large 
organizations with personnel training de- 
partments will find that they have a slight 
advantage in providing organized related in- 
struction to trainees enrolled in the program. 
On the other hand, the smaller business offers 
the veteran first-hand experience in many 
phases of the business coupled with individual 
coaching and counseling. 

The entire plan as worked out calls for a 
minimum of paper work on the part of the 
participating business. Reports are limited 
to monthly statements of the trainee’s wages 
and a brief evaluation of his progress on the 
job. 


It is felt that the plan when put to the test 
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will function with a minimum of supervision 
by the Veterans Administration. The vet- 
eran himself will be the most active critic of 
its value, and professional associations will, 
by virtue of their Pafticipation in the approv- 
ing of training centers, feel obligated to see 


not exploited. 

The business firms themselves see in the 
plan an Opportunity to take back into their 
ranks former employees who have returned 


a Before taking his present post, Lawre 


and in the Middle West. 


Wesleyan University and has been certified by the New 


School of Retailing, where he 


training program. 
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from the battle fronts 
fesponsibilities and increased Wage car, 


abilities. They, too, see the chance to ra, 


est in their particular line Of busines. . 
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T. Thomson had been employed in 


an executive capacity in the retail business in New York 


City, Philadelphia, |) 
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Description of an Occupation 


LING Is the systematic care of records. 
The actual arrangement of material in 

stematic form has been going on since the 
7 ylonian days, about 2000 B.c., but it is 
ply recently that filing has been considered a 
Bocation worthy of special study and of being 
@assified with other clerical work such as 
Benography. Filing is important because 
Mcords have tripled in volume in offices in 
th: past few years. This is due to a number 
mf factors: the income tax law, which re- 
Guires all firms to submit an annual profit and 
Boss statement; the social security laws, 
Which necessitate the careful recording of 
@ata on every employee; the intensive re- 
Search done by large concerns for the de- 
¥clopment of new products; the realization on 
the part of business firms that records con- 
Bticute the history of their business and thus 
re not only worth keeping, but worth keep- 
ing in good condition. 

The papers generally thought of as requir- 
ing filing are the common business records, 
Buch as correspondence, orders, invoices, 
Eredits, and checks. However, since any- 
thing that must be put away systematically 
comes under the head of filing, there may also 
be found in the record room cards, blueprints, 
maps, films, clippings, financial statements, 
Jegal documents, contracts, and booklets. 

The smallest bank has a minimum of about 
150 different types of records which must be 
maintained systematically. In sales offices 
tack-and-map systems are used to visualize 
the development of sales by localities. The 
File Department must keep such map systems 
up to date. The blueprints and drawings in 
architectural and engineering offices con- 
stitute a filing problem far different from that 
of handling correspondence, for example. 
In architectural offices there may be pieces of 
marble which need to be filed as samples. 
Every newspaper office has a morgue or 
library of clippings, and in the cosmopolitan 


» dailies these run to five million or more in onc 


Filing as a Vocation 
BERTHA M. WEEKS 


Director, Chicago Bureau of Filing and Indexing 


file. It is not unusual in insurance companies 
to find from five to ten million 2'/, x 3 size 
cards in one disability file, arranged by name. 
Perhaps the largest volume of records to be 
found anywhere is in the government offices 
where filing has become a very important 
cog in the business wheel. Records in the 
Treasury Department and in the Social 
Security office total as many as forty million 
in one file. 

Specific records to be found in some com- 
mon types of business include the following: 


Sales Organizations: Orders, correspond- 
ence, credit memos, bills of lading, receiv- 
ing slips, personnel cards, data of all sorts 
in executive offices, advertising copy, con- 
tracts, deeds, leases, legal papers, purchase 
orders, requisitions, card records of sales, 
salesmen's reports, itineraries and expense 
sheets, invoices and vouchers, stock records, 
time clock cards, cancelled checks. 

Banks: Savings deposit~ slips, savings 
withdrawal slips, signature cards, loan 
records, investment records, card records 
by renter’s name, by box number and by 
due date in the safety vault department, 
advices, correspondence, all types of legal 
and insurance papers, reports and invest- 
ment data in the trust files, deposit and 
withdraw] slips in the commercial depart- 
ment, cancelled checks. 

Insurance Companies: Copy of the policy, 
often called the ‘“‘daily,’’ with corre- 
spondence, waivers, cancellations, and re- 
newals attached thereto, extensive card 
records. 

Hospitals: Case records of patients, an 
index on diseases, x-ray files. 

Law Offices: Clients’ file, including corre- 
spondence, briefs, reports, trust papers, 
corporate matters, agreements, invoices; 
the docket, precedent file. 


The duties of a file clerk usually comprise 
collecting mail which is ready for filing 
from various desks, checking correspondence 
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and orders, arranging them in some prelimin- 
ary fashion by name or number in a sorting 
device, putting these papers in strict se- 
quence in filing cabinets, servicing files as 
papers are needed, operating a follow-up sys- 
tem for material wanted some time in the fu- 
ture, checking on papers which are overdue 
in the file room, and handling the annual 
transfer of material. 

Civil Service describes the duties of a junior 
file clerk somewhat as follows: 


Under supervision to classify, sort and 
file forms, correspondence, and cards in the 
various correspondence, record, and card 
files; to pull and file records, correspond- 
ence, and cards; and to perform related 
work as required. 


Civil service describes the duties of a senior 
file clerk in the following terms: 


Keeps correspondence, cards, invoices, 
receipts, and other records arranged sys- 
tematically according to subject matter, in 
file cabinets, drawers, boxes, or in special 
filing cases; reads information on incom- 
ing material, sorts and places it in proper 
position in filing cabinet which is usually 
indexed for ready reference; locates and 
removes material from file when requested. 
May keep a record of the material removed. 
Performs considerable clerical work in 
searching and investigating the informa- 
tion contained in the files, inserting addi- 
tional data on the file records, making up 
reports, and keeping the files up to date, 
which may require making calculations of 
various kinds, and supplying written in- 
formation from file data to other workers 
upon request. May type reports and may 
use calculating machine. 


The file supervisor's duties include not 
only supervision of the above work but the 
assignment of emergency duties, keeping of 
statistics as to the monthly production of the 
department, the arrangement of the file 
room, and the training of new assistants. 

One modern angle of filing supervision 
covers the organization of time and motion 
studies with the purpose of eliminating un- 
mecessary motion and fatigue. Another 
fairly new development in the field of filing 
is the photographing of records on 16-mm. 


film in order to reduce filing space. ] 
most popular example of microfilming ;,. 
V-mail which goes to the forces over, 
The use of microfilming has been stepped 
more than 1000 per cent since 194] ap; 
becoming a very important part of the ; 
department's duties. Many companies § 
old records in order to save space, as 
cabinet of information on film replaces | 
cabinets of papers in their original fo 
Banks film checks before they go back 
their owners as a safety measure. Railro; 
use it to expedite shipments. The prelin 
ary arrangement of material to go 

photographic machine and the inserti 

the papers into the machine are the file 
partment’s functions, with the work hb: 
done under the supervision of the head of; 


files. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


The qualifications of those interested 
this field of work will depend somewhs 
on the kind of file to be handled. General 
speaking, the following characteristics ha 
been found desirable in a file clerk: a sense 
orderliness, a liking for detail, an analytic 
type of mind in order to grasp the significar 
of a paper, the ability to read rapidly, « 
the desire to give service. 

Accuracy is essential to all persons who a 
interested in doing this type of work; spe 
is a concomitant; a good memory for having 
seen a given paper is a valuable asset; pe 
tience in pursuing a lost paper; a sense 0 
humor in dealing with the complaints thi 
may come to the files, and loyalty to the fim 
in keeping to oneself information glean: 
from the records are all important characte: 
istics. 


In the more routine type of file work : 
high school education is ample and som: 


times even two years of high school wi 
suffice. For the data and research type 0 


file, which is akin to library work, a colles | 


education is usually demanded, plus special 


zation in some field such as chemistry or a 


counting. 


Training in filing is desirable if one expecs 
to work into a supervisory position without 


too long an apprenticeship. Filing 1s 10" 
taught in many high schools in connectio! 
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h other business subjects, and there are 
ial schools of filing with day and evening 
@aescs in Boston, Chicago, and New York. 
espondence courses in filing are also 
nN. 
ile supervisors handling a staff of from 
to fifty or more people will require the 
usp! qualifications of a leader, in addition 
fae knowledge of the subject and a thorough 
Mmuaintance with the routines of the office. 
Ace is not much of a factor, although the 
Metine types of filing which require con- 
@eerable standing at the cabinets are filled 
Beeter by younger persons. File supervisors, 
-cially those in charge of research files, 
usually more mature because these posi- 
s require judgment. 
Men are often specified for particular types 
@ filing work, as in transportation com- 
ies, law offices, and fire insurance com- 
Benics. The great majority of persons in 
Ging, however, are women. 
sSome types of handicapped people fit very 
Well intoa filedepartment. Where no service 
eto be given, the hard of hearing can be 
Mailized to great advantage. In the research 
Epc of files, physical disabilities which do 
Got inhibit the mind will prove no handicap. 


WorkKING CONDITIONS 


The working conditions are usually the 
Same as those of any other office worker. 
Bbc files may be located in one section of the 
Mencral office or they may be in a room to 
Memselves. Well-lighted space is desirable 
Because of the constant reading which is 
Maquired. The filing department is respons- 
ible to the office manager. 


ADVANTAGES 


The advantages of making filing a vocation 
@c several. There is never a lack of oppor- 
Benity to find permanent placement, because 
yen in depression days record keeping goes 
@ and there is a demand for clerks to handle 
mich records. The field is very inadequately 
Mpplied today so that those who are well 
Bained and competent can move into super- 
Misorships in a comparatively short period of 
Mme. There is every opportunity for the 
evelopment of one’s own ideas in this field, 
Because although there are certain underlying 


i 


principles in filing procedure, each firm's 
files are individual to some extent and are 
successful only in so far as they conform to 
the requirements of the company. 

The establishment of a central file where 
most of the records in the house are in one 
physical location and all the records are 
under the supervision of the head of the files 
gives an Opportunity for Carving outa niche 
in the organization which is very worth 
while indeed. Partly due to growth during 
the war and partly to the fact that firms have 
not always appreciated the value of their 
records, the filing department offers oppor- 
tunity for effective reorganization to one 
who has the vision to see the opportunity. 

An outstanding advantage that a file clerk 
has over many other office workers is the op- 
portunity to serve and thus contact every- 
one in the office because everyone uses the 
files. 

DisADVANTAGES 

One must be very definitely interested in 
this type of detailed work in order to make a 
success of it. Where great volumes of papers 
of like nature are to be filed daily, the work is 
repetitive and may become monotonous un- 
less one has an interest in names. Unless the 
work is carefully allocated among the differ- 
ent clerks and each day's work planned with 
some degree of care, a file clerk may be re- 
quired to stand for too many hours at a time 
before the cabinets. If the bottom drawers 
are very heavy and overloaded, pulling them 
in and out constitutes a definite source of 
fatigue. 

One disadvantage of filing as a vocation 
has been the feeling that it is a good starting 
point for a beginner in an office, and many 
persons have been thrust into the filing de- 
partment with neither training nor qualifica- 
tions to insure their doing a good piece of 
work. It is the old story of a round peg in a 
square hole. Without a trained eye for the 
opportunities at hand, the work can degener- 
ate into routine drudgery. Then, too, man- 
agement has not always been cognizant of 
the importance of its files, considering it 
merely as an overhead expense, and as a re- 
sult has not given the file supervisor proper 
support with adequate equipment and per- 
sonnel. 
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ADVANCEMENT 


Advancement from a beginning position 
may take two forms: the supervision of a 
large department or the development into the 
organization and operation of a very techni- 
cal research type of file. Because those in a 
central filing department handle the records 
for the majority of departments in a firm, 
they become intimately acquainted with the 
workings of the various departments, and 
are thus logical candidates when openings 
occur in these departments. Some organiza- 
tions use the file department as a training 
school or spring board into other types of 
work. It is not unusual to find former file 
clerks serving as traffic clerks, underwriters, 
office managers, and in other managerial 
positions. 


CoMPENSATION 


Salaries vary according to the times and 
locality. In cities, starting salaries range 
from about $18.00 to $25.00, or even higher 
during the war. Supervisory positions run 
from $150.00 a month up to as high as $3,000 
and more a year. 


Post-War 


Although some post-war contraction will 
probably occur, the number of trained and 
competent people in this field has been so 
inadequate that there never has been a glut 
on the market for capable file clerks. Em- 
ployment opportunities vary, however, in 
different cities. 


From Part II, Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


1-17. FILE CLERKS 
1-17.01 File Clerk I (clerical) 
filer 
filing clerk 
Account-Transfer Clerk (light, heat, 
and power) 
Application-Account Clerk (insur- 
ance) 
Audit-File Clerk (banking) 
Document Clerk (light, heat, and 
power) 
File-Clerk-Index (clerical) 
index clerk 
File Clerk, Soundex System (cleri- 
cal) 
soundex-system clerk 


1-17.02 


1-17.03 


History-Card Clerk (light, hea . 
power) 
meter-record clerk 
order clerk 
Lacking-Mortgage-Paper Cler| 
surance) 
mortgage-loan-paper dispatch. 
New Business Clerk III (insurap, 
Policy-Register Clerk (insurang. 
clerk 
Premium-Data Clerk (insurance 
premium-note-data clerk 
Quotation-Entry Clerk (insura; 
Registry-Division-Data Clerk 
surance ) 
File Clerk II (clerical) 
Circulation Clerk (printing and; 
lishing) 
circulation boy 
subscription clerk 
File Clerk, Card (clerical) 
card filer 
filing clerk, card 


File Clerk, Correspondence (cleric: 


File Clerk, Drawings (clerical) 
drawing-room clerk 
drawings clerk 
file clerk, blueprints 
file clerk, prints 

Impairment-File Clerk (insurance: 


Policy-and-Note-File Clerk (insw 


ance) 


ance) 


Premium-Card-Filing Clerk (insu 


ance) 
Premium-Note-Card Filer (insu 
ance) 
Premium-Record-Card Puller 
surance) 


card puller 
Service-Board-File 
heat, and power) 


Stencil-Cancellation Clerk (clerica 


plate-cancellation clerk 


File Clerk III (clerical) 


Case-Record-File Clerk (insuranc: 


File Clerk, Orders (clerical) 
filing clerk, orders 
filing clerk, service 
Keep-Off Girl (insurance ) 


Librarian III (printing and publi! 


ing) 
morgue keeper 
Loan-Card-File Clerk (insurance 


Clerk (light 


4 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
Premium-Accounting Clerk (insu 
| | 
| 
| 


Cat, 


insur 


| 
| 


| 
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uller 


Mortgage-Account-Adjustment 
Sale-File-Stripping Clerk (insurance) 


Clerk (insurance) 


Partial-Release Clerk (insurance) stripper 
Pulling Clerk (clerical) 1-17.04 Paint-Sample Clerk (paint and var- 
card puller nish) 
file puller filer 
sample-stock man 


pull clerk 


J Bertha Weeks, after taking a B.A. at the University of Wisconsin, entered X 
the business world via a secretarial job. Soon she became one of a group of | 
nine women trained by the Globe-Wernicke Company to set up schools of 

filing and to reorganize customers’ files throughout the country. Sensing ’ 
the need for such a service, Miss Weeks established her present business: |, 
school for filing (day, evening, and correspondence courses); a service bureau || 
with experienced operators who are sent thoughout the country to analyze | 


| 


and reorganize files. a 
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Prospects for Women in the Foreign Service 


MARGUERITE J. FISHER 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship, Syracuse Unive... 


HE INCREASING number of women hold- 
fe executive Or supervisory positions in 
the various branches of the United States 
Government has led to speculation concerning 
the opportunities which will be open to them 
in the public service during the post-war 
years. One of the branches of the Federal 
Government in which women so far have 
played only a small part is the consular and 
diplomatic corps of the State Department, 
known as the Foreign Service. Our govern- 
mental representation in foreign countries 
after the war is likely to be more extensive 
and important than at any previous time, and 
many women are wondering what oppor- 
tunities they will have to enter this type of 
work. 

The basic legislation under which the 
Foreign Service was organized was the 
Rogers Act of 1924, which was amended by 
the act of February 23, 1931. Under these 
laws any woman over 21 years of age who 
has been an American citizen for at least 15 
years, and who is not married to an alien, is 
eligible to apply for a position in the career 
officer corps. The career officer corps of 
Foreign Service officers includes all counselors 
of embassy or legation, diplomatic secretaries, 
consuls general, consuls, and vice consuls of 
career, all of whom are appointed after 
examination. 

The written examinations occupy a period 
of four days and cover nine fields of informa- 
tion. Candidates who make a rating of 70 
or above are qualified to take the oral exami- 
nation, which is followed by a physical 
examination. Persons who receive a com- 
bined rating of 80 or above on the written 
and oral tests are then eligible for appoint- 
ment, according to the order of their standing 
on the examinations. There is no definite 
requirement demanding that candidates have 
a college education. However, of those now 
in the Foreign Service, about 75 per cent are 
college graduates, a little more than 17 per 
cent attended college but did not graduate, 


and about 8 per cent had no college train 
The entrance salaries of the officers is $) 
per year, plus a living allowance and ty, 
expenses when in the field. The may 
salary paid to any officer is $10,000 

Statistics concerning the number of wo 
who have competed in the written part of 
Foreign Service examinations are not obr, 
able from the State Department. Sing 
passage of the Rogers Act in 1924, a tor 
77 women have passed the written par 
the examination. Only five of these y: 
successful in the oral examination and 
ceived appointments in the Foreign Servic; 

At the present time there are seven wom 
as compared with more than 800 men, serv 
as officers in the permanent Foreign Serv; 
Two of these seven women were appoint: 
Foreign Service officers after passing 
examination prescribed by law. The other 
five were formerly in the foreign service 
the Department of Commerce, which w: 
consolidated with the Foreign Service of th 
United States, under the Department of Stat: 
as of July 1, 1939. 

Of the seven women now in the regu: 
Foreign Service two are serving in the Depar 
ment of State; one is Second Secretary 
Embassy and Consul at Lisbon, Portugal; on 
is Vice Consul at Johannesburg, South Africa 
one is Vice Consul at Algiers, Algeria; one 
Vice Consul at Zurich, Switzerland; and on 
is on leave without pay, loaned to the Chin: 
America Council of Commerce and Industry 


AvuxILiarY SERVICE 


After the United States entered the war 
due to the scarcity of candidates of militan 
age, it became necessary to discontinue th 
general examinations for entrance into the 
Foreign Service. A number of appointment 
have been made since then, without exam 
nation, in what is called the Auxiliary 
Foreign Service. These appointments are for 
the duration of the emergency only and have 
so far included seventy-one women. The« 
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Pysitions held by the seventy-one women 
® the Auxiliary Foreign Service at the pres- 
Bt time afe as follows: Administrative 
Bssistants, 19; Special Assistants, 5; Cul- 
bral Relations Assistants, 10; Vice Consuls, 
Bs. Senior Economic Analysts, 3; Cultural 
B-lations Officer, 1; Economic Analysts, 5; 
unior Economic Analysts, 6; Assistant In- 
formation Officer, 1; Junior Press Relations 
Dficer, 1; Attachés, 2. It is also of interest 
bo note the trend in place of appointment. 
Twenty of the women Auxiliary officers are 
berving in South America. Thirty-eight are 
serving in Europe. The others are stationed 
in Australia, India, British West Indies, 
(hina, Africa, Bermuda, and Canada. It is 
significant that the State Department has 
ronsidered it feasible to send women Auxili- 
ary officers to South American countries. A 
few decades ago women were rarely found in 
public life in South America. According to 
the chief of the Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel, ‘“There has been a very remark- 
able advance in the past few years in the use 
of women in public life in South America."”! 


Way Few Women Are APPOINTED 


In attempting to explain the fact that so 
few women have been appointed to the per- 
manent Career Service, G. Howland Shaw, 
Assistant Secretary of State, said in an ad- 
dress delivered in Washington, D. C., in 
June, 1944: “‘It is no reflection on our friendly 
neighbors in other parts of the world, but 
rather a manifestation of pride in our own 
standards, to say that the position which 
women hold in the United States is not always 
understood by the peoples of some of the 
other countries. Moreover, the living con- 
ditions, not merely the physical surroundings 
but the sociological settings, differ in many 
foreign posts to a very large degree from 
those found in our own country.’ The 


1 Nathaniel P. Davis, ‘Post-War Demands for Women 
in the Foreign Service,’’ Women's Work and Education, 
XV (1944), p. 6. 

*G. Howland Shaw, ‘Address at the Conference on 
How Women May Share in Post-War Policy Making,"’ 
June 14, 1944, Washington, D. C., p. 3. 
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prejudice in many countries against women 
in public life has been a practical deterrent to 
their appointment to the Foreign Service. A 
woman officer would not be accepted in the 
circles in which a diplomatic or consular 
representative must move. Furthermore, mo- 
bility is an essential asset in the service, as 
officers must be able to move to a new post 
on short notice. A woman's mobility is in- 
evitably limited by these local prejudices 

The extreme physical demands made by 
certain climatic conditions in the tropics and 
in high altitudes are harder on a woman's 
stamina than on that of most men. Another 
objection to appointing women to positions 
in the Foreign Service is the possibility of 
marriage. A married woman does not make a 
satisfactory Foreign Service officer in the eyes 
of the State Department. If her husband is a 
foreigner she becomes ineligible to continue 
in the service, as is also the case when a male 
officer marries a foreign wife. If her husband 
is an American she is not likely to be available 
for transfer. Thus years of training and ser- 
vice are lost and a new officer must be trained. 

A gradual increase in the number of women 
officers in the Foreign Service is likely to be 
an inevitable development, as in the history 
of women in other professions, but the de- 
velopment will be slow. The State Depart- 
ment believes that the greatest reservoir of 
potential Foreign Service personnel consists of 
men in the Armed Forces, as several hundred 
young men who were preparing themselves 
for this career may be expected to present 
themselves for examination when the war is 
over.* Furthermore, these men will have 
the advantage of federal veterans’ preference 
legislation. 

There is a possibility that Auxiliary Foreign 
Service appointments may be continued dur- 
ing the post-war years, and women may have 
an Opportunity to obtain some of these posi- 
tions. According to G. Howland Shaw, 
Assistant Secretary of State, “It may be ex- 
pected that the complexity which character- 
izes our present day foreign relations will, 
even at the close of the present emergency, 
require us more and more to attach to our 


3 Nathaniel P. Davis, ‘*Post-War Demands for Women 
in the Foreign Service,"’ Women's Work and Education, 
Vol. XV (1944), p. 5. 
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' How One School Helps "Tween Age Youth 


i MARGUERITE STUEHRK 


ue RADIO has just announced that the 

first post-war automobile has rolled off 
the assembly line—the post-war era has be- 
un, The impact of this re-adjustment 
period on youth moulded by forces they do 
pot understand will be as bewildering to 
them as are the forces released by the atomic 
bomb to the average lay person. Youth 
moving into the labor market in competition 
with the returned veteran and the worker 
with advanced skills, seniority, and experi- 
nce will find conditions quite different from 
hose to which they became accustomed dur- 
ing the war years. Youth stepped into the 
breach to answer the patriotic call for help 
on the home front and did a remarkable 
job of relieving the manpower shortage. 
However, this achievement now presents a 
problem—far too many have been lured from 
the classroom by abnormally high wages and 
great concessions to their inexperience and 
lack of skills. Before they can take their 
place in the labor market, the practical train- 
ing they have acquired must be augmented 
with the fundamentals they missed. 

It is the responsibility of the schools—the 
teacher, the counselor, the administrator— 
and other leaders of youth to see that they 
are furnished the tools with which to meet 
changing conditions. If we do not ade- 
quately equip this sixteen- to twenty-five- 
year-old group, the *‘ "Tween Age’’ group as 
Dr. McClusky! terms them, we deny to youth 
the opportunities to which they are entitled 
in a democracy. 

During the past four years, we have been 
emphasizing short-time occupational, single- 
skill training primarily in line with the war 
production needs. Now we must re-em- 
phasize vocational choice, long range plan- 
ning and training. To that end, the pro- 
gram indicated below will show the major 
portion of the activities planned for the 1945- 


See “Post-War Counseling for "Tween Age Youth,” 
Occupations, October, 1945, page 9. 


Counselor, Hadley Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


1946 school year. For convenience in pre 
paring this article, we have separated th: 
program to indicate those activities which 
will be carried on primarily with the stu 
dents of the Hadley Technical High School, 
and also that part of the program which is 
offered as a service to the various metro- 
politan high schools to be used at the dis- 
cretion and invitation of the high school 
principals in line with this particular need. 
The program is not entirely new, as por- 
tions of it have been carried on in several 
schools at various times. The program, as 
planned, may be divided into four divisions 
as follows: 


First, to work with youth who have 
already entered the labor market, cither 
prior to or after graduation from high 
school, and who may need assistance in 
planning for additional skills and adjust- 
ments; 

Second, to work with those who are 
planning to enter the labor market in the 
immediate future—the present high school 
seniors; 

Third, to work with those who are mak- 
ing the transition from the elementary to 
the secondary level, and who are beginning 
to think in terms of curriculum choices; 
and 

Fourth, to build community relation- 
ships. This section of the program com- 
prises working with employers, service 
clubs, parent-teacher organizations, and 
professional groups. This coordination to 
secure up-to-date local industrial and oc- 
cupational information; to bring the 
schools and industry into closer coopera- 
tion; to bring the parents and citizens 
into the schools; to establish resources for 
information and assistance in solving this 
problem. 


A number of former students who have 
entered the labor market will return to the 
schools for extension work. Those who 
come voluntarily secking help at the tech- 
nical high school will receive counscling 


ag 
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service in both evening and day school. This 
will entail an evaluation of previous train- 
ing and abilities, and assistance in building 
on whatever foundation the individual has 
at present. During the summer, we have 
talked with members of mother’s clubs, 
parent organizations, and service clubs about 
reaching as many as possible of the young 
people who need direction. Evening discus- 
sion mectings with various groups are 
planned. Some of these will consider the 
problems of the beginning worker entering 
the labor market, and others will feature the 
rise in job requirement specifications which 
generally occurs with an enlarged or excess 
labor supply. By acquainting parents with 
various phases of the problem, the school 
extends its influence into the home and 
reaches many young people who might other- 
wise be missed. 

If there is sufficient demand, a job-finding 
technique clinic will be set up for those who 
have entered the labor market during the 
manpower shortage and who now need as- 
sistance in evaluating their training and ex- 
perience for vocational re-adjustment. 


Tue ScHoot-Work ProGRAM 


While most of the boys and girls have been 
‘shopping around’’ for the job that pays 
the highest wages at the present time, a few 
have begun to think of “‘jobs with a future."’ 
All the members of last year’s graduating 
classes at the Technical High School par- 
ticipated in the school-work program which 
has been in effect for the past two years. 
Under this plan, the student in his last term 
in school attends school one-half day and 
works in the field of his major specialization 
for the other half-day. The student receives 
credit for this work experience; the work on 
the job is considered practical laboratory ex- 
perience in which he applies the techniques 
and skills learned. The counselor-coordina- 
tor visits the place of employment, check- 
ing on the actual work-experience, the work 
habits, attitudes, and personal adjustment 
of the student. The students participating 
in this program meet the counselor for one 
school period each day in a conference to 
discuss common problems. Although wide 
latitude is permitted in the questions dis- 
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cussed, they are woven into the oye 
pattern to give the student a well-bala, 
view of himself, and the relationship 
tween training and job activities, as we 
proper work attitudes and habits. They 
areas include: analysis of the indiy; 
abilities, training, and job requiren 
discussion of personality, leadersh hip, 
health, and how each affects job e¢/ 
the importance of good telephone cechnis 
including demonstration voice testing: 
attitudes and ethics; job-finding techn; 
including practice interviews; 
employee relationships; budget and inco; 
and grooming. This program has proved ; 
vantageous to the student, the employer, a»; 
the school. It assists the student in brid: 
ing the gap between the school and the jo} 
the employer has the student broken into: 
job routines and has some idea of potent 
skills by the time the beginner is ready ; 
begin full-time work on the job; and a clos: 
relationship and better understanding xr 
developed between the school and industry 
This program is being continued during th 
current year. 

In order to supplement information glean 
from visits to the places of employment 
our students, it is planned to have one or tw 
round-table meetings with employers to dis 
cuss ways in which the program or curriculus 
may be improved to meet new job require. 
ments and methods. 

Another means of checking the current 
picture of the job opportunities availabi 
to the junior worker is through coordinaticr 
of the placement activities of the school, 
which is a part of the counseling program 
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Through a high school cooperative pro- 
gtam the technical high school offers special: 
ized training to the students in the upper 
gtades of the 8 metropolitan high schools 
Students attend their ‘‘home’’ school f 


one half-day, and attend the Technical High 
School for the other half-day. The student 
is thus given the opportunity to supplement 
the general foundation secured in the “‘home™ 
high school, and is equipped with skills to 
offer an employment manager when he ap 
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S for work. At the same time the student 
gee take part in the social and other school 
genivitics of his graduating class. This term, 
@ischool “co-ops” or nearly 9 per cent of all 

jor students, are enrolled in almost all 

artments of the technical high school. 
Berollment is on the recommendation of the 
ppncipal and the counselor of the ‘“‘home”’ 
ghool. 

Toordination and liaison activities in con- 

tion with this program require a con- 

- flow of information between the 
@hools, with regard to pupils, curriculum, 
ted administrative details. As liaison be- 
Been the technical and metropolitan high 
Bhools, an effort has also been made to de- 
lop programs or activities that would 
@rve as a source of occupational informa- 
Hon to the students and teachers of the high 
Shools. 
The counselor at Hadley Technical High 
Bhool serves as liaison officer between her 
Shool and the metropolitan high schools, 
§nd as coordinator of the High School Co-op 
program. She is responsible for the adminis- 
Brative details of the program within the 
Technical High School—setting up schedules, 
Fegistration of students and class assign- 
Ments, transfer of grades and attendance 
gecords to the “‘home’”’ schools, and advising 
Ro-op students. All information on the 
program and students clears through her. 
She provides information on training oppor- 
tunities, schedules, and other pertinent 
data to the contributing high schools, 
clearing with principals, counselors, and 
teachers, and in some schools with the 
students themselves. Duplicated program 
schedules are provided each adviser in each 
school. Prerequisites and qualifications re- 
quired for training are cleared with those 
persons in charge of the registration of co- 
ops in each ‘‘home”’ school. Other services 
are given the high schools, on the request of 
principals, teachers, or counselors. 

Each school is entitled to the equivalent 
of two full-time teacher-counselors. The 
principal, however, may allot this time 
among several teachers, on a part-time teach- 
ing-counseling basis. The programs of the 
individual high schools are not presented 
in this discussion since each is set up 
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on a more or less autonomous basis 


In addition to the cooperative classes, a 
series of meetings which deal with job-find- 
ing techniques is planned for those who will 
be ready to enter the labor market in the 
near future. These group conferences will 
cover such areas as: introduction to media or 
means of evaluating aptitudes, abilities, 
interests, and training; discussions on writ 
ten applications—by letter and the applica- 
tion blank, including the preparation of per- 
sonal data sheets for each individual; prep- 
aration for the interview—including the mar- 
shaling of data, grooming, and practice inter- 
views; evaluation of worth-while job attitudes 
and ethics; importance of leisure-time plan- 
ning. Others may be added as the need 
arises. Whenever possible, employers will 
be used on this program. 

For those making curriculum choices, it is 
planned to continue a program that was of- 
fered to several of the high schools. For this 
group, the areas covered will vary with the 
individual school group plans. Areas in- 
cluded will cover such topics as: how to 
study an occupation; some points to be con- 
sidered in choosing the vocation; evalua- 
tion of school subjects—indicating voca- 
tional avenues opened by school subjects; 
basic occupational requirements of the vari- 
ous fields; a general occupational picture of 
the community. These discussions would 
be a part of each school’s program dealing 
with vocational information, bearing in mind 
that an individual's interests change. 

Several elementary schools have indicated 
a desire to continue a program or discussion 
meeting with the graduating class covering 
the types of training available, with general 
over-all occupational information. 

In addition to the group conferences 
which have been indicated, principals and 
teachers have been referring students with 
occupational problems to the counselor, In 
so far as time and the program will permit, 
this practice will be continued. 

In order that the occupational picture of 
the community may be as complete and up 
to date as possible, an extension of the oc- 
cupational research activities of the counselor 
is planned to supplement the information 
which is secured through coordination of the 


| 


a 
lacement activities and the work-school 
group. The counselor will work with repre- 
sentative employers and community agen- 
cies to secure this information. The mate- 

a] will be summarized and organization and 
occupation charts of the industries will be 
srepared. These charts and explanatory in- 
formation will be made available to the 
schoois 


While no one can accurately prophesy 
t the picture will be two months, eight 
ponths, or a year from now, this program 
attempts to keep abreast of the challenge of 
ccurate and up-to-date occupa- 
onal information. One must remember, 
owever, that occupational information is 


OCCUPATIONS 


not the only important phase of a coup. 
program. Any worth-while program , 
be concerned with the all-round de 
ment of the individual. The first prip, 
of merchandising is to know your p, 
and get it moving on the market. T},. 
chandise in counseling is the student, ap), 
information he needs; therefore the 
principle of counseling is to know the sty. 
and prepare him to take his place in 
necessary to a good guidance program, | 
has been said many times before, and w 
said many times hence, there is no one | 
program of guidance; it must be built 
needs of the situation and facilities avail; 
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OCATIONAL COUNSELORS, teachers of classes 
studying occupations, and others who 
striving to provide youth with a complete 
ture of the world of work are confronted 
ith the problem of securing an extensive 
gpount of printed materials and of keeping 
these materials up to date. 

| Numerous, inexpensive publications—mon- 
@raphs, leaflets, magazines, and books on 
Bany occupations are available. A careful 
Section of these materials will provide the 
Student with reliable information on various 
pes of work and help him to make a 
Sound vocational choice. 

It is not enough to secure the literature 
and announce to the students its availability 
ip the library, for many students must be en- 
fouraged to use it. A motivation device con- 
Geived at The Hershey Industrial School, Her- 
Shey, Pennsylvania, consists of a simple, in- 
expensive, book cart—The Mobile Library 
for che classroom. 

Students of the woodworking shop built 
the cart for approximately eleven dollars. 
I: is composed of three broad shelves, the 
two bottom ones sufficiently wide to holda 
row of books on each side, providing total 
space for more than one hundred volumes. 
The top shelf is divided into three compart- 
ments of different sizes for filing monographs 
and booklets, and for holding a standard sized 
alphabetical filing system such as that pub- 
lished by Science Research Associates. More 
than three hundred monographs and booklets 
can be placed in these compartments. A 
neatly finished panel on each end of the cart 
provides an excellent place for hanging attrac- 
tive posters. 

This mobile library has proved an efficient 
agent in dispensing occupational information. 
It is a practical solution to some of the li- 
brary problems of the school. With the oc- 
cupational literature filed on a movable cart 
the materials not only become a part of the 
regular library stock, but also can be tem- 


A Mobile Occupational Library in the Classroom 


JOHN O. HERSHEY 


: Director of Guidance, Hershey Industrial School, Hershey, Pennsylvania 


porarily moved en masse to classrooms when 


ever needed. This procedure has several ad 


vantages: 


It eliminates the duplication of library 
materials when an occupational adviser 
desires copies of reference materials to be 
conveniently filed in the classroom for 
daily use. 

It permits the pupils to withdraw from 
the library for home study any desired 
copies of the same reference materials, 
which would otherwise be kept in the 
classroom library, by following the routine 
withdrawal procedure of the librarian. 

Moving he heart of the occupational] 
library to the classroom eliminates taking 

upils intent on research to a crowded 
ibrary room. 

The privacy of the classroom provides the 
teacher greater freedom for all types of 
helps explanations regarding use 
of reference materials. He can more easily 
give individual assistance in addition to 
general supervision of the class. 

A cart provides adequate 
facilities for filing occupational materials 
of all types in a central location. 


Perhaps the greatest asset of the mobile 
unit is that it converts the classroom into a 
workshop. With extensive occupational 
literature available in the classroom, the 
counselor or teacher has a base upon which to 
build an outline of study, whose content is 
rich in information and abundant with tech- 
niques for motivating pupil study. It also 
provides an opportunity for individual study 
in line with the interests and aptitudes of 
each pupil. The result can be an ideal psy- 
chological atmosphere where the students 
work together or separately in an informal 
manner, and with the feeling that the occupa- 
tional materials were secured especially for 
them. The entire study becomes personalized 
and the pupils become keenly aware of the 
importance of choosing a satisfactory voca- 
tion. 
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The Exploratory Program as a Factor in Student 
Choice 


HERBERT J. LIPSITZ 


Head Teacher, Metal Trades Technical and Vocational High School, Paterson, New Jersey 


OLLOWING THE reorganization of the 
Paterson, New _ Jersey, vocational 
schools into comprehensive four-year techni- 
cal high schools, it was decided to deal more 
realistically with the problem of student 
choice in the selection of trade and industrial 
areas as preparation for entrance into various 
occupations. To achieve this objective an 
exploratory program was instituted, super- 
seding the paper-and-pencil testing devices. 

That the freshman exploratory program, 
which permits students to spend some six 
weeks in each of six major industrial areas, 
is performing its allotted function is indi- 
cated by the fact that from 50 to 60 per cent 
of each entering class has changed from an 
original stated choice. Many of the changes 
occur early in the freshman year, others not 
until it has been completed. There is no lost 
motion or time either with those who main- 
tain the original choice or with those who 
alter the first decision in the initial few 
weeks, for the benefits of consumer educa- 
tion and related instruction accrue as the 
student passes from one shop experience to 
another. These benefits are concomitant 
and fruitful. Thus the exploratory year is 
justified and in addition is a significant fac- 
tor in the guidance program. 

Soon after registration students are asked 
among other routine questions’to state their 
shop selections. Formerly, this selection 
would have placed the boy in an industrial 
area to which inertia and ignorance of other 
areas would likely have chained him. Now, 
however, the student knows that his choice 
is tentative, that he will .have sufficient 


sampling opportunity to make a more accur- 
ate and more valid choice at the completion 
of the first school year. 

The freshman exploratory program, com- 
mon for all entrants, permits each student 
to spend half the day in related class sub- 


jects—English, social science, mathem;;;, 
and drafting—with the second half devo. 
to shop and laboratory work. Specific 
projects carried out on a vocational and t 
nical level give the student a clear idea o 
demands of industry, stimulate inter 
through participation in the industry, jn; 
cate his possible success in the field. Relay 
social science instruction provides an ove 
view of all industries in the Paterson sect; 
apprenticeship possibilities, employment ; 
quirements, and similar data which sup; 
ment the mechanical exploration in 
shops. 


SrupENT CHOICE 


Upon completion of the freshman year, ' 
student after a conference with parents ar 
counselors selects his shop course. 
prestige, parental influence, and other fax 


tors, such as the instructor's personality 
desire to follow a specified trade, naturall) 
affect the choice. Regardless of the exact] 
reason, however, the proportion of ‘chang: 
between the initial tentative choice and th 
last day of the sixth shop experience varic | 
each term from 50 to 60 per cent. Previow 
to the development of the exploratory plas 
the percentage of change was negligible 
ranging from zero to approximately 5 per 
cent. Occupational choice lacking either 
carefully planned and supervised work- 
perience programs or exploratory shop pro 
cedures cannot attain the validity that 3 
realistic program of vocational guidance 
should provide. 

The following tables showing last year: 
freshmen record illustrate the effect of the 
freshman year exploratory program upon the 
factor of students’ occupational choices 
This class began its selected shop experiences 
early in September, 1944. Throughout the 
next three years, these students may narrow 
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their occupational fields as abilities and 
jmrerests dictate. For example, those in the 
@ectrical industry may specialize during the 
Igt year in radio repair, construction, arma- 
gre work, estimating, or electrical drafting. 
This is true, to the same degree, of all the six 
ipdustrial fields represented in the Paterson 
Technical and Vocational High Schools. 
Bovision is made, also, for those who wish 
Mrther change from one industrial area to 


other. 
Taste | 


Number Per Cent 


| SEPTEMBER, 1944, FrEsHMAN CLass 


ntering September, 1944 180 
ischarged, transferred, etc. 38 21 


ompleting one year 142! 
Endicated a shop preference 

in September, 1944 123 87 
Endicated no preference 19 13 
Maintained original choice 62 50.5 
Changed from first selection 61 49.5? 


‘This group of 142 is considered in Table II. 

? Six months ago, the percentage of the freshman class 
Mmaking a change was 60 per cent, a year ago the per- 
ieentage was 58 per cent. 

The conference with students and parents 
indicated: that only a few students altered 
their choice because of direct parental in- 

Pfluence; that social prestige played a sig- 
Bnificant part in many choices; that some 
ichanges were made on the basis of economic 


Change in Selection 


expectations concerning the various indus- 
trial fields; that the bulk of changes resulted 
from participation in the various industrial 
areas. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The experiences described in this paper, 
covering a two-year period, lead to the con- 
clusion that when students in this vocational 
high school who have chosen a vocation are 
subjected to a series of occupational try-out 
courses, more than half of them abandon 
their first choice, indicating that the try-out 
courses influenced the change. 

Certain precautions should be observed in 
Operating such a program: Projects that are 
compressed within a six weeks’ course 
should be formulated with great care so as to 
represent truly the occupation concerned. 
Related instruction in social science should 
accompany instruction along mechanical 
lines. Instructors must be forbidden to use 
“salesmanship"’ in influencing students’ 
choices. Most academic high schools may 
find the program too expensive but they can 
investigate its possibilities under existing 
or slightly altered conditions. 

Since the vocational try-out is only one of 
the techniques of vocational guidance, it 
should not be regarded as a complete voca 
tional guidance service. In the setting de 
scribed, however, it proves itself to be a 
strong auxiliary, surpassing in value tests 


Taste II 


AREAS OF CHANGE FROM ORIGINAL CHOICE IN SEPTEMBER, 1944 


Department Area of 
Attraction 
(Total 80 decisions ) 


Maintained Selection 


Department Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Automotive Mechan- 
ics and Airplane En- 
| gine 25 42 35 58 15 19 
Carpentry and Wood- 
working 12 55 10 45 9 1} 
Electric 8 50 8 50° 21 26 
Metal Trades 5 45 6 55 17 2] 
Plumbing and Refrig- 
eration 10 71 4 29 15 19 
Textile No student chose this in original 3 4 


selection 
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which lack the concreteness inherent in 
actual vocational experience. 

John M. Brewer, writing on the classifica- 
tion of items in interest inventories (Occupa- 
TIONS, February, 1943), Says: 


doubtful that any real substitute can be 
found for actual tri 


Occupation which cannot be Sampled, ». Couns 
vided school and col] . 

imagination. And for 
ings indicate that inte 
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1943, page 17. 
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= 
abilities have wide transfer facilities. C 
bine such work samplings with Occupation. 
exploratory information and counseling, and we have 
courses under schoo] auspices and in work Outlines of an effective plan of helping 4, 
experiences of diversified kinds. It is a rare young in vocational choice."* 
Herbert J. Lipsitz, who is ; 
Department of Vocational 
individuals 
See also 
Discharge Tra 


Counseling in the Civil Re-establishment Program of 
the Royal Canadian Navy’ 


LIEUTENANT (SB) EDWARD F. SHEFFIELD, R.C.N.V.R. 


Directorate of Personnel Selection, Naval Service Headquarters, Ottawa, Canada 


HE CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT program of 
Je Royal Canadian Navy has four 
phases: 

1) Information services for serving per- 
sonnel 
Group guidance for personnel in dis- 
charge transit centers (initial assembly 
soints for demobilization) 

(3) Individual counseling for personnel in 

final discharge establishments (local 
release centers) 

(4) Public relations and advisory service 
for recently discharged personnel 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


For serving personnel, the emphasis is on 
the distribution of information regarding post- 
discharge benefits authorized by government 
legislation. This takes the form of what 
might be called “‘guidance en masse."’ Re- 
habilitation? Information Officers publicize 
the government's re-establishment program 
by giving lectures to ships’ companies when 
the ships are in port, and to the personnel of 
shore establishments. These lectures are 
supplemented by films illustrating the various 
benefits available; by posters and bulletins; 
by the distribution of printed material such 
as the Department of Veterans’ Affairs’ Back 
to Civil Life, the Department of Labour's 
Dismiss! But What of a Job?, and the inter- 
departmental Rehabilitation Information 
Committee's Common-sense of Re-establishment; 
and by news releases through the service press. 

Supporting these information services for 
serving personnel are off-duty education and 
group discussion programs, conducted by 
Education Officers, and the opportunity for 
individuals, on a voluntary or referral basis, 


_*See also H. W. Jamieson's discussion of the Post- 
Discharge Training Programme, Occupations, October, 
1943, page 17. 

*In ada the term rehabilitation is distinguished 
from casualty rebabilitation and is used in the broad sense 
of civil readjustment or re-establishment. 


to consult Personnel Selection Officers for 
personal counsel. 

When a man's number comes up for dis- 
charge he is first drafted to a discharge transit 
center. There he is given medical and dental 
examinations, and takes part in a group coun- 
seling program designed to prepare him 
further for his return to civil life. For most 
dischargees, routine in this discharge transit 
center takes 48 hours. 

The group counseling program in the tran- 
sit center is directed by Education Officers. 
By lectures, film showings, group discussions 
and individual reading in the libraries pro- 
vided, information is given and thought 
stimulated about veterans’ rights and benefits, 
choice of careers and vocations, and re-orien- 
tation to civilian living. Included in the last 
named is consideration of problems of read- 
justment, differences between military and 
civilian life, the role civilians have played 
during the war, war-born controls over the 
lives of citizens, and the task of building the 
peace. 

At this stage, too, Personnel Selection 
Officers are available for individual consulta- 
tion. 

From the discharge transit center the dis- 
chargee is drafted to the final discharge es- 
tablishment nearest his intended place of resi- 
dence and proceeds immediately on his de- 
mobilization leave (usually 28 days). By 
this time, it is hoped, he has had a chance to 
do at least some general planning for his 
post-war future, planning which should be- 
come more crystallized as he “‘looks over the 
situation’’ while on leave. 


INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEW 


On conclusion of his leave, he returns to 
his final discharge establishment for a short, 
24-hour routine. He is given a medical re- 
check and, just before picking up his pay, 
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discharge allowances, discharge certificate 
and war service badge, spends an hour or so 
with a Counselor, discussing his plans in 
detail and determining, as far as possible, his 
course of action as a sailor-turned-civilian. 

During this interview the Counselor, with 
the help of the dischargee, completes a report 
which indicates the reason for discharge, and 
summarizes pre-enlistment education and 
training, occupational experience, service 
training and duties and non-service courses 
taken while in the service. It includes, in 
layman's language, a medical officer's state- 
ment of physical limitations, if any. Follow- 
ing that is the dischargee’s statement of the 
present status of his plans for the future. 

The rest of the report consists of a summing 
up by the Counselor of all the factors deemed 
to be pertinent to the counselee’s re-establish- 
ment, culminating in a recommendation for 
action, and referral to appropriate officials of 
civilian government agencies for implementa- 
tion. 

This report, known as Department of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs W. D. 12, is passed to the Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs, which administers 
most of the government's rehabilitation bene- 
fits, and to the National Employment Ser- 
vice of the Department of Labour, which 
serves in matters of employment and unem- 
ployment. It is used as the basis for further 
counseling and as a guide to officials through 
whom applications for veterans’ benefits are 
made. It is the link between the rehabilita- 

tion services of the Navy and the civil depart- 
ments of government which give effect to 
veterans’ legislation. 


CouNnsELING AIDs 

As may be expected, there is a tendency for 
some counselors to feel that they have per- 
formed their duty by completing this report. 
It is intended, however, that its completion 
be incidental to the process of counseling. 
Counselors have access to files of occupational 
and educational information, and call on the 
aid of local community agencies in their task 
of helping the dischargee gather as much 
evidence as possible about the possibilities 
before him prior to making his decision about 
next steps. 

Particularly useful in the counseling of men 
and women who have had little or no training 
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or experience other than that gained j,. 
Navy is a manual of Naval Rates: Their Y 
ing for Employers. For each of the 77 »,. 
(rank, branch of the service, and special 
tion) in the Royal Canadian Navy and « 
Women’s Royal Canadian Naval Sen 
there is an outline of the qualifications, ¢;; 
ing and duties common to the rate, an 
analysis of related civilian work. Indjca,;, 
of civilian work to which direct transfe; 
service-acquired skills is possible is sup 
mented by suggestion of less closely re|,; 
work for which various kinds and amoun; 
training would be required. 

During the interview with the Counsely, 
each dischargee is given several documer; 
designed to aid him in his subsequent contac 
with employment service officials, employer 
or school officials. They include: (1) 0 
line of the qualifications, training and duti 
of his rate, (2) Summary of civilian work r. 
lated to his naval duties, (3) Summary of | 
education, training, occupational experien 
and service career. With these and his officia 
service and discharge certificates, and what 
much more important, a plan or the basis for 
a plan, the sailor is launched on 
street. 

But that is not all. The Navy is concerne! 
also with recently discharged personnel. 
serve those who may need special help after 
discharge there are Rehabilitation Liais 
Officers in all final discharge establishments 
Their function is to create good will in the 
community for ex-naval personnel, and ¢ 
help when necessary to clear the channels 
through which veterans’ benefits are ob- 
tained. Most of their work is in the area of 
public relations but they act also as expediters 

of re-establishment. 


CIVV\ 


CONCLUSION 


Step by step as the sailor's date of demobilr 
zation draws nearer, and even after it has 
passed, he is aided by these four successive 
services: information, group guidance, nd 
vidual counseling and post-discharge liaison 
to begin the process of readjustment to civilian 
life which must be continued in his own 
community, in his family circle, on the job, 
and in his own life. The Navy hopes it has 
helped him get a running start. 
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usT STABBING Out into the air for a coun- 
selor's position isn't at all satisfactory," 
wrote an applicant recently to the new 
@unselor Placement Service sponsored by 
®ience Research Associates. This, no doubt, 
Bes been the attitude of many counselors and 
employers of counselors. 

During these last few years of rapid increase 
ip personnel services, placement of counselors 
Bas been effected largely by teachers’ agencies, 
professional organizations, or by college and 
Bniversity placement offices. 

Sensing an opportunity to reinforce the 
Work being done by such organizations, 
Science Research Associates a year ago offered 
its free service in bringing together counselors 
gnd employers. Such a service, it was felt, 
ould also supplement the efforts of other 
Agencies, as well as the fine placement offices 
of the National Research Council—now avail- 
able to persons with high technical training 
in the field of applied psychology—and the 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. The SRA Counselor Placement 
Bervice is believed to be the first effort to set 
bp a service exclusively for counselors, and it 
marks a step in the professionalization of the 

In the short period during which the SRA 
Placement Service has been in operation, ap- 
proximately one hundred persons from thirty 
states and the District of Columbia, have re- 
quested information or service. Most of 
them were high school counselors seeking 
positions in colleges, and a large proportion 
of them were situated in the East. Some 
applicants for positions, who were engaged 
in part-time counseling along with a full- 
time or part-time teaching load, wished full- 
time counseling positions. Others, who had 
completed work for a graduate degree, who 
held duration jobs, or felt that ‘‘a change 
would be good’’ for one reason or another, 
asked the SRA Counselor Placement Service 
about job possibilities. Of these a substantial 
number have been placed in positions. One 
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JOHN R. YALE 


Publications Director, Science Research Associates, Chicago 


applicant not only obtained a satisfactory 
college position, but also found a summer job 
for in-service training in the business world. 

Actual placement thus far has been largely 
in the college and university field, the em- 
ployer contacts having come in large part 
from this group. A majority of applicants 
also were secking jobs at the college level 
Less active has been the high school area, 
since not only were few openings registered 
at this level, but applicants did not seem to 
be interested in high school jobs. Quite a 
number of applicants were interested in per- 
sonnel or counseling jobs in industry or with 
veteran services. 


To ExPAND THE SERVICE 


Plans are now under way to acquaint indus- 
trial concerns with the program of the Place- 
ment Service so that personnel positions in 
industry may be available. Contacts will 
also be made with high school superintend- 
ents, in order to bring the Placement Service 
to the attention of this group. 

Although the Placement Service has been 
informal, continuous effort has been made to 
obtain from the applicant the basic informa- 
tion desired by the employer. In order to do 
this, a concise application blank has been pre- 
pared. When this blank has been filled out 
by the job applicant, information from it is 
sent to those employers for whose positions 
the applicant's qualifications seem to fit him. 
Further correspondence and arrangements are 
carried on by the parties themselves, since 
SRA feels its function to be only that of 
providing the original contact. In addition 
to such regular services, the placement direc- 
tor has also been asked to answer numerous 
questions on educational requirements, sala- 
ries, and the like, for counselor openings 
These come largely from persons who are 
considering preparation for positions in the 
field of vocational guidance. 

Response to the Counselor Placement Ser- 
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vice has definitely indicated a need for and 
an interest in it. Registered thus far, how- 
ever, have been many more job applicants 
than openings. SRA hopes that by maintain- 
ing and broadening this service, it may be 
able to act as a clearing house for counselors 
seeking new positions, and for social organi- 


zations, educational institutions, and ;, 


trial establishments in need of couns'.. 


But such a plan can only be worked oy; 


cessfully if organizations seeking couns. 


register their needs with the Service 
will continue to notify such groups , 
availability of qualified personnel. 


Ps In 1940 John R. Yale joined the staff of Science Research Associates, whose \ 


| publishing program he now directs. 


He is working on his doctorate at the 
University of Chicago. Recent publications include Occupational Filing 


| Plan, Guidance News-letter, and Frontier Thinking in Guidance. Mr. , 
| Yale has also had experience as teacher and counselor, and has written social 
science textbooks. 
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oR SEVERAL YEARS the author has re- 
quested students in Applied Psychology 
gad in Mental Hygiene to write a descrip- 
tion of their counseling experiences and to 
Hescribe their reactions to these interviews. 
The papers were anonymous, and the students 
Reve been encouraged to be frank. The 
ners have been used in class to initiate 
Giscussion of the purposes and techniques of 
@unseling, so that it is felt that they are 
falistic representations of the students’ 
@pcriences. 

Of more than 200 papers, some 45 have 
Reported definitely negative reactions to the 
@llege counseling experience. These 45 
Students had had their counseling experience 
ip 17 different midwestern colleges and uni- 
Wersities. As it would be unfair to assume 
that the counseling experiences of these 
Students are typical of the counseling in these 
Mstitutions, the institutions will not be 
Mentified. They are, however, both large 
and small, state and private. The purpose of 
this study is not to examine counseling pro- 
Gcdures at the institutions, but to examine 
the reactions of students who were dissatis- 
Bed with the counseling they received. The 
Gissatisfactions expressed are presented in 
Taste I. 


Tasze I 
DissATISFACTIONS ExpressED 
Dissatisfactions Number 

Interview unplanned 23 
Recommendations vague 20 
Counselor talked too much 19 

+ Did not consider student 16 
No purpose or goal 12 
Pre-established pattern 7 


The principal criticism found in these re- 
ports had been that the interviews were un- 
planned. The counselor had not prepared 
for the interview, was unsure of himself, or 


| Negative Reactions to College Counseling 


GEORGE S. SPEER 


: Director, Institute for Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


wasted time in irrelevant conversation, ap- 
parently hoping for an inspiration. This 
criticism is found in 23 of the reports al- 
though many of these students were being 
counseled at the request of the school, and 
there was a presumption of a definite reason 
for the interview. 

The second major criticism, found in 20 
of the reports, was that the counselor was 
vague, indefinite, unclear, or uncertain 
These students definitely objected to the 
lack of authority expressed in the counseling 
relation. Repeatedly, the comment is found 
that “‘he didn’t tell me what to do."" These 
students in particular seem to have been 
searching for a dominant individual who 
would order their lives and solve their prob- 
lems. That this is not the function of col- 
legiate counseling has been well expressed 
by Rogers,' but for these students the ex- 
perience has tended to reinforce the feeling 
of frustration and lack of guidance 


A SEARCHING CRITICISM 


The third criticism is a severe one. Nine- 
teen of the students felt that the counselor 
talked too much, and did nor allow the 
student to express himself. The student 
needs to express his problems, to unburden 
himself, and to present his difficulties as they 
appear to him. For the counselor to mo- 
nopolize the counseling period or to appro- 
priate it as an opportunity for the expression 
of his own needs, is a negation of the pur- 
pose of the interview. 

Sixteen students felt that they were not 
considered as individuals, but were treated 
as “‘cases."" The counselors in these in- 
stances failed to give the student the feeling 
that the interview was planned for him, 
or that the counselor was interested in the 
student. These students felt that the prob- 
lems they presented were being treated as 


1 Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (Chicaga: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1942) 
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research data, material for records of some 
sort, and as “‘interesting vagaries of the col- 
lege freshman,"’ but definitely not as situa- 
tions confronting an individual who needed 
help. There is expressed a feeling of lack of 
personal interest which was desired and 
needed. 

Twelve students expressed the feeling that 
they were counseled for no reason at all, 
or simply because it was the thing to do. 
One student said that she and the counselor 
simply “‘looked at each other for several 
minutes without speaking. He finally said 
there was no need to counsel her, and the 
interview ended."’ It is possible that some 
of these comments should be classified as 
unplanned interview, but we have attempted 
to distinguish interviews which had a known 
goal and those in which the goal was not 
clear to the students. Most of these students 
felt that they were being counseled simply 
because all students were supposed to be 
counseled, and felt strongly that their time 
had been wasted. 

The sixth major criticism was made of the 
counselor who has his favorite theory of 
human behavior, and attempts to force all 
students into that particular pattern. One 
student described his interview thus: ‘He 
asked me if I had fallen in love, joined a 
fraternity, or needed money. When I an- 
swered ‘no’ to all three, he looked at me in 
despair and said, ‘Well, then, I'm afraid I 
don't know what your trouble is.’ *’ 

The other criticisms may be lumped to- 


P Before assuming his present duties at the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
George S. Speer was Professor of Psychology and Dean of Students, Central | 
YMCA College, Chicago, where he was in charge of all student personnel || 

He has contributed to the following: Journal for Juvenile Re- \° 


Services. 


search, Child Development, Journal of Genetic Psychology, Character and | 


Personality, Journal of Educational Psychology, and other professional 
publications. 


gether as principally criticisms of th. , 
chanics of the interview. Appointn. 
were broken, the counselor was late + 
were interruptions, the counselor did 9, 
things at the same time (one cour 
graded papers during the interview) . 
counselor was indifferent, and in two ;, 
the counselor expressed shock and disgys, 
the sexual problems presented. 


ErerNAL ViGILaANce Neepep 

The negative reactions expressed by th, 
students indicate the need for eternal yj, 
lance on the part of the counselor. App, 
ently even a good counselor may lapse in 
momentary indifference, or may give ; 
impression that he is at a loss to underst, 
the students’ behavior. Failures of 
sort, even im peacetime, are serious. Th, 
will be disastrous if they occur in the cow 
seling of the returned veteran, who may} 
expected to be even more sensitive to ind; 
ference, purposelessness, or vagueness. 

The failures on the part of the counselor 
which these cases represent, emphasize ¢ 
importance of positive counseling goa 
Two needs in particular appear as a result 
the dissatisfactions expressed here: 

1. The need for a well-planned, privat 
personal interview, in which the student 
made to feel that he is being considered sj 
pathetically and thoroughly. 

2. The need for counselors who are op 
minded, objective, interested, sympatheti 
and well trained. 
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| Comparison of New England Norms with National 


orms on the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test—Series AA 


EVERETT W. STEPHENS 


Assistant Professor of Educational and Vocational Measurement, Boston University 


THE FALL of 1943 Boston University De- 


of School and College Relations 


blished a cooperative testing bureau to 
e secondary schools throughout New 
land. Its immediate aims were, first, to 


helping his students discover their basic 
erests, aptitudes, and achievement level 
rough a series of objective tests; second, 
® help pupils, teachers, and parents under- 


ist the high school counselor or principal 


d the significance of test scores; and 


Mird, to help guide the pupils as intelli- 
Bently and objectively as possible into a vo- 
@ation or post-high school course of study 

line with expressed interests, basic apti- 


s, school achievements and other perti- 
personal, educational, and vocational 
ifications. 


To aid in accomplishing these purposes the 
following battery of tests was selected: (1) 


The California Occupational Interest Inven- 
tory, (2) The California Short Form Test of 
Mental Maturity, (3) The Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test; Test Cl: Reading Comprehension, 
(4) The Minnesota Vocational Test for 
Clerical Workers, (5) The Revised Minnesota 
Paper Form Board Test. 

In order to insure standardized test condi- 
tions all tests were administered by three full- 
time members of the Boston University 
School and College Relations staff. The tests 
were given on a group basis to students in 
gtades 11 and 12. They were administered 
in each school in series—in the same order 
and consumed a better part of a school day 
Rest periods were timed to coincide in each 
school; the same techniques were employed 
to establish rapport. In order to rule out 
error in so far as possible all tests, excepting 
the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 


Taste I 


National Norms? 


College Preparatory Seniors (male) Seniors (male) 


(1,288 cases 


10 50 90 


Percentile Percentile Percentile Percentile Percentile Percentile 


56 26 39 50 


52 26 39 50 


90 


New England Norms 
(467 cases) 
10 50 
Score... 34 AS 
' General Seniors: male 
(583 cases) 
10 50 
Percentile Percentile Percentile 
Score. . 32 43 
Commercial Seniors: male 
(89 cases) 
10 50 
Percentile Percentile Percentile 
Score... 29 43 


52 26 39 50 


‘ Including all curricular classifications other than College Preparatory (Arts, Technical, or Scientific) and Cor 
mercial. 
* National Norms represent composite of all curricula—Manual of Directions, page 2 


= 
| 
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Workers, were machine scored, and statisti- 
cal work was done by full-time, competent, 
salaried personnel of the Boston University 


staff. 


More than 10,000 students have been tested 


in some 75 schools. 


New England norms 


are now available for grade 12 on a sampling 


of 2,936 students. 


Grade 11 norms are now 


available for the first time on a sampling of 


3,332 scudents. 
This report will deal chiefly 


with the 


New England norms obtained on the Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board Test. New England 
norms together with statistical correlations 


on other tests used will be made 
in the immediate future. 


available 


The Minnesota Paper Form Board Test was 


selected because there is ample stati 


stical evi- 


dence that students in enginecring « 
physics, geometry, drawing and 
vocations — drafting — designing —, 
trating; painting, sewing (ability to ;,.. 
pret patterns), etc., receive statistical}, 
nificant higher scores on the test th, 
non-mechanically minded groups. Fy; 
more, correlations have been significy, 
high between the Minnesota Revised P»» 
Form Board Test and the non-language ; 
of the California Short Form Test for Me: 
Maturity. Therefore, it was believed 4, 
the Form Board tests would serve a two; 
purpose: first, of helping to locate studs 
with good non-language intelligence; x; 
second, of helping to guide these studep, 
into vocations or post-high school courses 
study in line with ability. 


Tasze II 

Norms Basep oN Mip- YEAR MEASUREMENTS OF 2,936 SeNrors IN New ENGLAND HicGu Scary 
Males Females 

College ‘College 

Eg Prep ratory | *General | Commercial | Preparatory | *General | Commercii 
N = 467 N =583 | N=89 = 625 | N=538 | N =634 
100 64 59 |e | 63 
85 54 50 51 48 48 
75 50 48 49 48 
45 43 4B 43 40 40 
44 42 42 42 39 
40 | 43 41 39 41 37 88 
40 38 40 360 |? 
40 39 37 39 35. 
39 . 36 37 34 
“20 38 36 34 36 
15 34 32 34 | 30 31 
“10 34 ae 4 29 31 2 29 
30 26 28 25 


! Including Arts, Scientific, and Technical. 
* Including all curricular classifications other than College Preparatory (Arts, Technical, or Scientific) and Com- 


mercial. 
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point of comparison. 
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Taste III 
aus BasED ON Mip-Year Measurements or 3,332 Grape 11 Srupents 1n New Enoianp 
ScHoots 
Males Females 
~ iollege ‘College 
al» oY *General Commercial Prep aratory *General | Commercial 
=624 N=658 N=141 N=759 N = 387 N = 763 
64 62 62. 63 63 

55 57 56 | 53 

55 53 55 53 50 

5 53 51 | 48 49 
#9 | | 46 48 
9 | 4 45 47 
47 48 44 4 
| 46 45 | 44 
| 45 440 45 44 43 
44 43 43 43 41 
43 41 42 39 40 
40 | 42 40 4 | 39 
730 | 39 37 37 
38 36 36 | || 
$20 | 37 34 35 5 | 
| 35 33 34 | 
i0 | 33 30 31 | 29° 
| 29 27 30 | 


' Including Arts, Scientific, and Technical. 


* Including all other curricular classifications than College Preparatory (Arts, Technical, or Scientific) aad Com- 


ercial. 


At the outset, however, it was discovered 
that while the test is statistically reliable 
(retest reliability of 0.85), the national norms 
for high school seniors are too low. In 
other words, in practically every school 
tested, the New England high school median 
surpasses the national median. 

Tasxe I gives a comparison of the revised 
(New England) norms with National Norms 
for high school seniors (male), twenty- 
minute time limits. 

The data indicate that the pupils of New 
England schools in all curricula test higher at 
For example, 


college preparatory seniors (male) earn 
scores of 6 points (45) above the National 
Norms at the median; 8 score points higher 
(34) at the 10 percentile, and 6 score points 


higher (56) at the 90 percentile. By way of 
further comparison, a raw score of 45 (New 
England median) would place the student at 
the 75 percentile on the National Norm 
a raw score of 34 (New England 10 
percentile) would place tlie student at the 
30 percentile (National Norm); a raw score 
of 56 (New England 90 percentile) would 
place the student at the approximate 98 
percentile (National Norm); a raw score of 
45 (New England median) would place the 
student at the 45 percentile as compared with 
senior Engineering School students (Sth 
year). 

In the light of these wide differences in 
data the revised New England Norms are 
made available in Taste II. 


scale; 
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SUMMARY 


(1) New England Norms for grade 11 
males and females: college preparatory, 
commercial and general students are made 
available on the Revised Minnesota Paper 
Form Board Test for the first time. 

(2) New England Norms have been 
established for grade 12 students on the 
Paper Form Board Test and compared with 
National Norms. 

(3) At every point of comparison pupils 
of New England schools test higher than 
those sampled in obtaining the National 
Norms. 


CONCLUSION 


(1) The discrepancy between the New 
England and National Norms leads one to 
question the adequacy of the sampling (1,288 
cases) used in establishing grade 12 National 
Norms. 

(2) The higher scores achieved by stu- 
dents in New England schools suggest the 
possibility that we are dealing with more 
highly selected ability groups due to war 
drop-outs of inferior grade 12 pupils. But 
this is probably not the explanation because 
grade 11 students, where mortality rates 
have not been high, also achieved higher raw 


scores than those appearing in the Na;;, 
Norms table for seniors (grade 12). Fy 
more, pupils of lesser test intelligen:. 
commercial, practical arts, general, and o, 
courses achieved higher scores than ; 
sampled in establishing National Norms 

(3) Higher New England scores ;, 
the question whether the study maj 


heavily weighted in favor of induscp, 
metropolitan area samplings. This is nor; 
Approximately 50 per cent of ; 
Furth: 


case. 
cases were found in rural schools. 
more, students in rural schools have achie 


scores that either equal or surpass sc 


achieved by metropolitan pupils. 
(4) The facts suggest that space relat 


is a specific factor of intelligence not appr 


ably influenced by environment. 
(5) Some pupils with high abstrac: 


verbal intelligence score high in space re 
tions, while, conversely, the pupils who 
low in abstract and verbal intelligence { 


quently score high in space relations. 


(6) Generally, high test scores in sp 


relations and non-language intelligence 
pled with low test scores in abstract int: 
gence are indicative of good mental abi 


though it may be handicapped by readir 


deficiency. 


A former director of guidance at Boston University College of Practical Arts \ 


and Letters, Everett W. Stephens is now co-director of the Boston University 


{|| cooperative guidance and testing service to secondary schools throughout | 


New England. He has also taught in private and public secondary schools 
in the United States and the Near East. a 
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7 Editorial 


Guide to Counseling Materials 


OCATIONAL COUNSELORS 1M non-govern- 
ment agencies are inclined to envy the 
nseling personnel of the U. S. Employ- 
Service because they have access to 
h a quantity of materials about occupa- 
| conditions. Many of these materials 
lye been reviewed in Occupations and 
fave found their way to non-government 
@ensclors. But the materials seem scattered 
#ebest and their significance én toro is not felt. 
Dering the summer, however, a summary 
cared which provides an index to these 
os materials and which ties the strands 
It is entitled Guide to Counseling 
Moterials; Selected WMC Publications Useful 
School and Adult Counselors. It was written 
Walter J. Greenleaf and Winston Riley, 
Be, of the U. S. Office of Education, with the 
@operation of the following bureaus and 
@rvices of the War Manpower Commission: 
Bercau of Manpower Utilization, Division 
@ Occupational Analysis; Reports and An- 
@ysis Service; Bureau of Placement, includ- 
fee the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel; and the Bureau of 
Praining, including the Apprentice-Training 
Service. Comprising 37 pages, including the 
itdex, the publication is distributed free of 
Gost by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Fifty-one publications are listed, each one 
Being annotated. Facsimile pages of com- 
plicated documents assist in further clarifi- 
fation. Among the documents listed sepa- 
fatcly are: Training and Reference Manual 
gor Job Analysis; Job Descriptions for Office 
iccupations; Construction Industry; Con- 
#ectionery Industry, etc. In addition, series 
are listed such as Interviewing Aids, Labor 
Market Information pamphlets, Job Fami- 
lics, Industry Composition Patterns. 
The dilletante who tries to do vocation. 
guidance through means of a fatherly con- 
versation and a pat on the back, or one who 


rether. 


relies chiefly on test scores will not see much 


Comment + + 


point in this voluminous listing of materials 
But the master of his trade, who knows his 
way about the literature on occupations, who 
maintains a full file of information about 
specific occupations, and who does research 
in occupational fields and wants to use the 
latest methods of occupational research, 
will welcome this publication and use it for 
constant reference. 


Veterans Want to Become Vocational 


Counselors 


The number of vocational counselors is 


due to be greatly increased soon if the Edi- 
tor’s correspondence with Servicemen is any 
indication. These men are writing in con 
siderable numbers stating that they have 
become interested in vocational guidance as 
a professional field; they inquire about the 
possibilities for placement and advancement 
in the profession; and about the type of 
training they should secure. Many would 
like to take this training by correspondence 
so that when they are discharged they may 
spring forth as full-fledged vocational coun- 
selors. We print below extracts from some of 
their letters: 


From a Marine Corps Sergeant stationed in 

the U.S.A.: 

I am very much interested in getting my 
master’s degree in guidance after the war 
I have a B.S. in Education, with nine years’ 
teaching experience. Is it possible for me 
to take by correspondence some courses in 
guidance and counseling while I am still in 
the Marine Corps; from what school might 
I take such courses? Formerly I worked in 
the Personnel Classification Division; I am 
now in Rehabilitation. 


From a Private in the U. S. Army Air 


Forces based in the U.S.A.: 

I am interested in working for a profes- 
sional diploma in Vocational Guidance 
and Occupational Adjustment. Of course 
I cannot accomplish much until I return 
to civilian life. However, I am sure I can 
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ake some preparation now. I have a 
B.A. from the University of Kentucky. 
Most of my credits are in English, History, 
Sociology, and other liberal arts subjects. 
What prerequisites are there for admission 


ers College, Columbia University? 
< with an Extension Depart- 
ent to take a correspondence course, 
wing five or six hours d aily to the work. 
I'we been interested in the field for 
yme tume and feel chat I could make a con- 
iety by working in this field. 


canoe 


al 

to soc 
From a Captain, AGD, a Vocational and 
cational Counselor, Army Service 
, Regional Hospital, in the 


I am intensely interested in vocational 
guidance. I am now taking a course in 


General Psychology in the USAFI. I have 
a BSF. and M.S.F. (forestry). At —— 


University I was the Director of the eight 
weeks’ Forestry Summer Camp and was a 
Adviser and Counselor. I am 
in securing a Professional Di- 
ploma in Guidance to qualify as Dean of 
Men or Personnel Director. My interest 
his work has developed from my mili- 
ry training and experience. ... I shall 
ppreciate your suggestions. 


From a Private, WAC, AAF Redistribution 
Station in the U.S.A.: 
After my discharge I would like to take 
ourse leading to a counselor's certifi- 
cate. Will you please list some of the re- 
quired subjects that I may take by corre- 
i with the USAFI? I have a 
Master's degree from Teachers College and 
now doing vocational guidance work 
h Returnee personnel... . 


From a Staff Sergeant, AAF, in the U.S.A.: 
I have been selected to attend the school 
in counseling procedures for demobilization 
at a Dix. I am interested in studying 
er for a doctorate in guidance. Before 
enlisting I was Assistant Professor of 
Sociology and Speech at and was 
active in educational counseling of new 
students. I have a Master's degree from 
the University of Iowa. In the Army I 
have been Personnel Consultant, Classifi- 
cation Specialist, and for the past 12 
months have served as educational-voca- 
tional counselor of officers and enlisted 
men discharged for physical disability. . . . 


wit 


The stimulus for this interest probably 


OCCUPATIONS 


comes in part from observations of ya, 
guidance in the Armed Forces; 
propriate assignments made by pe 
classification officers; the educatio, 
visement done in connection with |, 
States Armed Forces Institute and the 
Education Program; and the voc» 
advisement provided at Separation 
We are even bold enough to hope ; 
availability of Occupations, the Vy 
Guidance Journal, in camps and Nay, 
tions has exerted some influence. 


the Ver 


The men and women who express a 
est in this field seem to be generally 
caliber, judging from the revelations in; 
letters. Most of them already have ; 
Bachelor's degree and so qualify for pry 
sional training on academic grounds. §, 
already have the Master's degree and 
take the Doctor's degree in vocational » 
dance or personnel work. Most of the 
have had work experience of some kin 
another—many as teachers. A good nw 
have done personnel classification in the § 
vice and hope to capitalize on this expene 
as civilian counselors. 

The Editor has answered these inguir 
as best he could. He has replied that che 
is a brisk demand for vocational counselor 
that veterans will have first consideration 
applying for positions as vocational cou 
selors in government agencies such as | 
Veterans Administration and the U. S$. ! 
ployment Service. The replies have rec 
mended the training sequence set forth int 
Bulletin, The Training of Vocational Counseln 
prepared under the auspices of the Bureau 
Training of the War Manpower Commussic: 
Beginners have been warned that they canon 
secure training for this complicated 
through correspondence. 

All signs indicate that during the 00 
year or two the universities that provide tras 


ing sequences for vocational counseling w 
have a large enrollment of veterans who desi! 
to take this sequence and that the veters 
contingency will ultimately make a signi! 
cant contribution to the enlargement of 


field. Let us hope that schools and othe 


agencies that should be doing vocations 
guidance will provide positions for them 
H. D. K. 
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INETY-THREE applications for profes- 
sional membership have been received 
the Board of Trustees. This represents a 
tively small percentage of total member- 
p but it is felt that professional member- 
p should develop at its natural rate rather 
an in by strong encouragement from the Board 
Trustees or the Committee on Professional 
mbership. 
Throughout the years there has been a 
dual professionalization of Educational 
Vocational Guidance. Yet today the 
fessional status of vocational guidance is 
about the point where medicine was per- 
ps one hundred years ago. In other fields 
fessionalization was begun years ago. 
ychologists, chemists, social workers, and 
hers have long had professional standards in 
their organizations. 
PVarious points of view have been ex- 
messed by members of NVGA. Some feel 
at the standards included in the By-Laws 
¢ too low and therefore should be revised 
cordingly. They maintain that the ex- 
rience required is too brief and that the 
= requirements afe too general. 
thers believe that the standards for pro- 
Rssional membership are too rigid, especi- 
ly in regard to the requirement of a bache- 
t's degree from a recognized institution. 
A counselor, for example, may have done ex- 
Bensive college work of high calibre over a 
Gonsiderable period, without meeting pre- 
@cribed requirements for a degree. Some feel 
Iso that rich experience in the field should 
Bompensate for the lack of a formal degree. 
It would seem wise that no changes in the 
resent arrangement should be made until 
here has been a discussion of the various 
oints of view by the Delegate Assembly at 


next annual meeting. 
A list of those who have applied for and 


Professional Membership 


 <Assoctation Activities + + 


eports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


been admitted to Professional Membership 
to date (October 1, 1945) follows: 


dviser and Coun- 
Cam- 


Mary C. Arnold, Senior A 
selor, Cambridge Public Schools, 
bridge, Ohio 

Marian L. Bach, Counselor, Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School for Boys, 1901 Walnut 
Street, Philac lelphia, Pennsylvania 

Max F. Baer, National Director, Vocational 
Service Bureau, B'nai B'rith, 1746 M 
Street, N. W. , Washington, 

Ella Stephens Barrett, Acting Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, State Department of Education, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mary Kinsey Bauman, Assistant Director, 
Trainee Acceptance Center, 1700 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

Harry Albert Sider, Director of Guidance, 
Junior College of Connecticut, New Haven, 
Connecticut 

Roger M. Bellows, Wayne University, School 
of Business Administration, Detroit, Michi- 

an 

Wilson R. G. Bender, Captain, AGD, O-I-C, 
Procedure and Materials Section, Classifica- 
tion and Replacement Branch, Room 1E- 
929, The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 

Margaret E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, 
Pasadena City Schools, 320 East Walnut 
Street, Pasadena 4, California 

Catharine Boorn, Teacher and Counselor, 
Junior High School, Public Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Edward W. Boshart, Professor of Education, 
University of North Carolina, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

Paul L. Cambreling, Captain, AGD, Classifi- 
cation Officer and Personnel Consultant, 
IRTC, Camp Blanding, Flor- 
ida 

Edward Lamar Cloyd, Dean of Students, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 
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Robert C. Cole, Assistant Executive Direc- 
tor, Boys’ Club, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Robert T. Collins, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, New Departure Division, General 
Motors, Bristol, Connecticut 

Mary P. Corre, Supervisor, Counseling Divi- 
sion, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Rex B. Cunliffe, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

Helen Patricia Cunningham, Interviewer, 
War Manpower Commission, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Mrs. Robbie Turner Davis, Counselor and 
Teacher of Occupational Information, Pub- 
lic Schools, Omaha, Nebraska 

John Brennan Depot, Guidance Counselor, 
Public Schools, New Britain, Connecticut 

Willis E. Dugan, Assistant Personnel Direc- 
tor, American Red Cross, National Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 

Harold A. Edgerton, Associate Professor, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Clarence W. Failor, Vocational Adviser, 
Veterans Administration, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Estelle E. Feldman, Guidance Director, 
Public Schools, New Haven, Connecticut 

Susanne Fisher, Placement Counselor, Board 
of Education, Chicago, Illinois 

Samuel H. Flowerman, Instructor in Educa- 
tion, College of the City of New York, 340 
Myrtle Avenue, Irvington, New Jersey 

Marian C. Friedman, Counselor, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Helen S. Fuller, Employment Counselor, 
War Manpower Commission, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Rochelle Rodd Gachet, Director, Vocational 
Advisory Service, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama 

Newell L. Gates, Director, Franklin Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio 

Maurine M. Hamilton, Psychologist, Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha, Nebraska 

Helen J. Hartman, Director of Guidance, 
Senior High School, Middletown, Ohio 

Mildred Hickman, Director of Guidance and 
Placement, Cleveland Public Schools, Board 
of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Lillian K. Hocking, Personnel Specialist, 
Boeing Aircraft Company, Renton, Wash- 
ington 

Robert Hoppock, Professor of Education, 
New York University, New York 3, New 
York 
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Althea Kratz Hottel, Dean of y 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel, 
Pennsylvania 

Anthony J. Humphreys, Director 
sonnel Service, Woodrow Wilson 
College, 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chics», 
Illinois 

Isabelle Kitay Hyman, Employmen; 
Guidance Counselor, National 
Service, 139 Centre Street, New Yo, 
New York 

Ralph L. Jacobs, Director of Industri, 
lations, National Metal Trades A, 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 

Harold P. Johns, Director of Education;|, 
Vocational Guidance, Province of B;: 
Columbia, Victoria, B. C. 

Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Educa 
School of Education, University of Pe; 
vania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 

E. L. Kerchner, Supervisor, Emplo 
Certification, Board of Education, » 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Lllino: 

Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Manager, Pers 
Administration, RCA, Camden, New Jer 

Marion McAllaster, Counselor, Seattle Pu 
Schools, Seattle, Washington 

S. Ezra McCulloh, Executive Secretary, ( 
tral Branch YMCA, 40 West Long § 
Columbus 15, Ohio 

Mark McKitrick, Supervisor, Employn 
Counseling, War Manpower Commis 
Columbus, Ohio 

James L. MacKay, Teacher of Occupation: 
Information, Board of Education, § 
Louis, Missouri 

Chester O. Matthews, Professor of Educati 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 0 

Leonard M. Miller, Director, Veterans Gu 
dance Center, Temple University, Philade 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Zelda L. Nelson, Supervisor, Special S«: 
vices, War Manpower Commission, Omahi 
Nebraska 

Willa Norris, Personal Counselor, YWC' 
Washington, D. C. 

Wendell H. Pierce, Assistant Principal, Ele 
mentary School, Board of Education, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio 

Emilie Rannells, Assistant Director of Pup 
Personnel and Counseling, Public Schoo’ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Edward Winslow Rice, Supervisor, Psyche 
logical Testing Program, Merck and Com 

any, Rahway, New Jersey 

Sin R. Roberts, Director, Trainee Accep 
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Frieda O. Robinson, Adjustment 


eacher, Supervisor of Guidance, Public 
-hools, Chicago, Illinois 
en Ethel Samuel, Teacher of Occupational 
formation, Public Schools, Washington, 
il H. Scott, Personnel Liaison Representa- 
ive, Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
ss Lincoln Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
far! W. Scibert, Professor of Psychology, 
reen Mountain Junior College, Poultney, 
ermont 
@ L. Shartle, Professor of Education, De- 
partment of Psychology, Ohio State Uni- 
®ersity, Columbus 10, Ohio 
ce E. Shear, Director of Guidance, Cen- 
Brral School, Cobleskill, New York 
win Allen Shoemaker, Guidance Coun- 
isclor, East High School, 1500 East Broad 
treet, Columbus 5, Ohio 
je F. Showalter, Director, Research and 
SGuidance, Richmond Public Schools, 407 
N. 12th Street, Richmond, Virginia 
Sse: M. Muriel, Professor of Education, Mt. 
Mercy College, 3333 Fifth Avenue, Pitts- 
pburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Barold T. Smutz, Lecturer in Personnel Ad- 
ministration, University, 619 
B Hollywood Place, Webster Groves 19, 
Missouri 
Wernon S. Stevens, District Supervisor of 
s Counseling, Department of Veterans’ Af- 
§ fairs, 339 Annette Street, Toronto, Canada 
Bharles D. Stewart, Chief, Occupational Out- 
s look Division, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
§ Statistics, 4142 Southern Avenue, S. E., 
Washington 20, D. C. 
Donald E. Super, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 
Kenneth H. Thompson, Director of Testing, 
Glenn L. Martin Company, 305 Electric 
| Building, Seventeenth and Harney, Omaha, 
Nebraska 
IM. R. Trabue, Dean, School of Education, 
§ Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, on leave for service, USNR 
fUharles W. Young, Instructor, Ohio State 
} University, Columbus, Ohio 
Marguerite Zapoleon, Labor Economist, Wo- 
men’s Bureau, U. $. Department of Labor, 
Washington 7, D. C. 


be Center, 1700 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 
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Karl E. Zartman, Employment Counselor, War 
Manpower Commission, 1120 East Living- 
ston Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


N.V.G.A. Members Can Give Community 
Service to Veterans 

Now that our Servicemen are returning 
in great numbers, we find many problems sti!! 
unsettled relating to their adjustment. Onc 
of the most important of these is referral] 

NVGA as an organization is increasing] 
recognized as a service agency. The a 
companying letters illustrate one kind of re 
quest that is increasing in frequency. And 
now I am told returning Servicemen are also 
writing to ‘our National Headquarters for 
information. Your Headquarters office can 
render more efficient service if it knows that 
every Branch is cooperating in solving this 
problem and that requests which are re 
ferred will receive proper attention. We sug 
gest, therefore, that each Branch appoint a 
local committee to be responsible for giving 
information, and that the chairman's name 
be sent to National Headquarters. 

We should all be prepared to give such 
services. We must know our community. 
We must know the special machinery set up 
in the community to handle such problems 
and make our referrals to the proper agencies 
We must give sufficient time to each request 
to know the nature of the service required 
Then we must check on the service that ts 
given to see that our judgment was good and 
that the agency to which the referral was 
made met the Serviceman’s needs. 

With the returning veteran our responsibili- 
ties have been broadened greatly. Veterans 
have many problems that are new to us 
Some may say, ‘Just another organization 
trying to have a hand with the veterans.’ 
We are not seeking this responsibility; it 1s 
thrown upon us; it is our job. Most of us 
are approached daily by people, veterans or 
others, who are seeking proper referrals. 
Our national! office reports that requests sent 
to Headquarters are gaining in number 
We must expect this function to gain in im- 
portance and we as individuals must be pre- 
pared to do our part. The national office is 
dependent upon our willingness to assume 
this obligation in our own communities 
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This service, if properly done, will im- 
prove our public relations. People come 
to us of their own choice. If they get the 
proper kind of service, it will be appreci- 
ated and our organization will benefit. In- 
cidentally, we as individuals may benefit 
too.—E. L. Kercuner, Chairman, Coopera- 
tion in Branch Programs, NVGA. 


August 21, 1945 


The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

82 Beaver Street 

New York 5, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

My fourteen-year-old daughter is to start 
her second year in high school this fall but 
as yet is uncertain of any special interest in 
any one vocation. She has a good mind and a 
good physique and many interests, but no in- 
tense interests and shows no well defined 
talents in any certain field. I am told you 
can advise me about tests available to help in 
locating her aptitudes and would appreciate 


hearing from you. 
Yours truly, 


Repry 
August 29, 1945 


Dear Mrs. ——: 

Thank you for your inquiry concerning 
vocational interest and aptitude tests. 

Since this is the Headquarters office of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
and the editorial office of Occupations, The 
Vocational Guidance Journal, we do not have 
testing and counseling services available. 
There are several people in the —-— metro- 
politan area who are well qualified to give 
suggestions that will help your daughter in 
determining her vocational interests. I sug- 
gest that you bear in mind the fact that 
most people change their vocational plans 
several times between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen; changes may continue long 
after that, in fact, they usually do. Also, 
most people are capable of doing a great 
number of things well, therefore it is neces- 
sary to consider many factors in addition to 
an expressed like or dislike for particular 
kinds of work. 
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I feel sure that if you call one or two os, 
following people who are members of th. 
tional Vocational Guidance Associ, 
you will receive helpful suggestions: 


1 am writing each of these persons sty, 
that I have suggested his name to yo, 
do hope that you find the help which y 
seeking. 

Yours very tru! 
Executive 


community to whom the inquirer was referred 
August 29, 
Deat 

The enclosed copy of Mrs. ——’s le: 
tells its own story. I have no idea whe: 
or not she will get in touch with yy 
My answer to her will give you the compl! 
story to date. 

I hope not to impose upon your good » 
ture very often, but I do have confidence: 
your ability to make constructive suggestic: 
and will sincerely appreciate anything \ 
can do to help. I am sorry I don’t kno| 
present facilities in well enough to s: 


The following letter was sent to each person; ) 


you the time and trouble. 
With all good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours 
Executive Secrea 


Say Merry Xmas! 


|_| 
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Post-War Planning for Young Job-Seekers 


N.V.G.A. Radio Committee 


The program you are about to hear is brought to you under the auspices of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association. The Association is the pro- 
fessional organization for the guidance workers of America. It publishes 
Occupations, the National V ocational Guidance Journal. 

There is and will be much said and written about jobs in the post-war period. 
Both public concern and legal provisions assist veterans in obtaining employ- 
ment. Seniority rules protect many union war workers. The part of the wo- 
man worker is the subject of lively speculation. But the young person now in 
school, who will be seeking a job oles the war, scems to be almost forgotten 
This problem is the subject of the present discussion. The participants will 
be Harry A. Jager, Chief of the Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
of the U. S. Office of Education; M. R. Trabue, President of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, and Dean of the School of Education at 
Pennsylvania State College; and Chas. D. Stewart, Chief, Occupationa! Out- 
look Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Mr. Jager, will you please take over? 

Well, let us see first how big our problem is. How many youth leave school in 
a year, Dr. Trabue? 

Before the war, approximately two million young people were leaving school 
or college each year, either by dropping out, or by graduation. Although 
some of these were not looking for work, it seems safe to say that in normal 
years nearly two million young school-leavers were added annually to the 
labor supply. 

How has the war affected the situation, Dr. Trabuc? 

Seriously! The number leaving school has increased greatly. Thirty per cent 
fewer youngsters over 15 went to school in 1944 than in 1940. Of those who 
left, about one million and a half more withdrew from school than we should 
have expected in peacetime. Mr. Stewart, was this withdrawal a waste, in 
your opinion? 

Certainly not from the point of view of the war effort. Almost three million, 
or about two-fifths of the abnormal increase in the labor force, was supplied 
by young people who would normally be in school full time. Without these 
youth, war production would have suffered. About half of these were young- 
sters 14 to 17 years old. Many carried a double burden: they worked part 
time while they continued in school. In Baltimore, for example, one-third o! 
the junior and senior high school pupils had part-time jobs this school year. 
This is a fine contribution toward winning the war, but this very wartime 
work experience creates of its own. Young people have had a taste 
of work with mighty good pay and plenty of jobs. If a more restricted labor 
market appears, they will be camel eal upset; they will not want to return 
to the old programs they were accustomed to in the school, and will probably 
resent employers’ changed attitudes toward school-age workers. 

You mention employers’ changed attitudes. 1 suppose they will be based on 
different economic conditions. I wonder, Mr. Stewart, if you could tell us 
the situation which will affect the employment of youth after the war. 

Nobody can say exactly, Dr. Trabue. Successful conversion from a war toa 
peace economy will favor full employment in the immediate post-war period. 
Full employment for the long run would be the next objective. I think both 
can be done. 

How would you summarize the situation, Mr. Stewart? 

Well, the facts are about as follows: In June, 1945, fifty-two million were 
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employed on civilian jobs. However, eight and a half million of thes. 
in the munitions industries, a number which is declining month by , 
We may well expect total employment to decline somewhat from | 
two million level wacil the reconversion upsweep begins. Now the ditig, 
lies in pushing civilian employment above the fifty-two million figure afte; 
war, for it is obvious that when the ten million or more men and women rev 
from military service, there will be millions of people unemployed unless p 
civilian jobs become available. 

How many young people had civilian jobs or were in the Armed Forces 
spring of 1945, Mr. Stewart? 

Approximately six and a half million between the ages of 14 to 19. 

Mr. Stewart, how many of these would be employed in normal times? 
About three and a half million. You can see that approximately three : 
youngsters are not in school full time because of war conditions. 

This means, then, Mr. Stewart, that at the end of the war these young p 
and those just leaving school will find themselves hard-pressed in the 
tition for jobs—if there is not full employment. They will have to 
with older men, including heads of families and veterans, with wome 
normally are in the labor - deny and with women wartime workers who wv 
remain in the labor force. The competitive position of the young | 
doesn't seem too good. 
What we should like, of course, is to have jobs for everybody. But 
don’t have them, what should be done? None of us, I suppose, is in fay 
a a whole group—such as women workers, or young people—ous 
labor force. 

No, of course not, but neither would any of us want to force young px 
either to return to school or to stay in school. Unless they want to ¢ 
school, I should be sorry to be a teacher that had to deal with these unw: 
scholars. 

Correct. Yet these are the kinds of partial solutions to the problem of 
ployment that will be proposed by some if it can't be solved otherwise. ( 


pulsory military training, for example, ought to be discussed on its me: 

and not as an employment measure. 

But there are some steps that we can take to keep young people in schoo! 

one thing, we can return to pre-war educational pnt aa 2 and tra 
uirements for entry for certain jobs. We can, also, go back to pre-wa 

feclanes of child labor laws. Both of these standards have been let 

in the war years. 

A certain amount of this can be done by legislation, but a great deal mus: 

accomplished by other means. Dr. Trabue, do you know of any meas 

schools have taken to handle this situation? 

Several movements have begun which could be of help—for instance, an 

tension of the work-school plan. 

How does this plan differ from part-time work? 

It is not haphazard. The schools and employers cooperate, often throug 

specially appointed coordinator ae ee the eel board, in mak 

the work-school schedule a planned experience. Young people should go 

such work either on the basis of known interests and abilities or as a try- 

experience. 

Does this plan require any adaptation on the part of the school? 

Yes, indeed! Not only is the school schedule adjusted to the pupil's needs, } 

courses are especially devised for relation to the work experience. By | 


way, Mr. Jager, what place do you see for the school guidance program in‘ 
lan? 
he first job is to identify the students who will profit most from the 
school experience. Then they can be given an opportunity to work in fields 
which they seem most suited, or to try out some field for themselves when 
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special pattern of interest and aptitude appears present. Incidentally, of course, 
many who might drift into wage-earning when their own good would indi- 
cate full-time preparation for vaaee scholastic training could be saved by 
wise counseling from this misstep. The school counselor is a key person in the 
whole plan. 
But how will this scheme work if jobs are scarce? 
Of course, if there are no jobs, it won't work; but wise employers might 
take extraordinary measures to provide jobs under the circumstances. And, 
of course, this plan makes one job do for two persons, since each pupil works 
only half a day. 
These young people are paid, of course? 
Yes, indeed. The arrangement involves compensation for every hour worked 
at the usual rates for such work. 
This plan seems well suited to a city. What about young people in rural sec- 
tions? 
This has always been a tremendous problem since about fifty per cent of those 
born in rural areas migrate into urban centers at a relatively early age. One 
new proposal which might help many of these rural boys and girls is the area 
vocational school. Several states have moved to establish such central schools 
where students can come in from localities too small to support separate 
classes. There are proposals for federal assistance in establishing such schools 
widely over the country. These schools would offer courses leading to wage 
earning in a great variety of fields. 
Are there any other possible outlets? 
There is the proposed vocational technical training. Such training leads to 
sitions somewhat above the usual skilled job but below the professional 
Lek The prospect of this kind of training might keep many young people in 
school by furnishing an objective below the college level and yet beyond the 
run-of-the-mine job. 
The several programs you have mentioned all center around work or train- 
ing for work. Is this the only school adjustment necessary, Dr. Trabue? 
Well, in the 1930’s youth became a problem because at the time when they 
needed income the most, they were unable to find work. Such work as was 
available often did not provide a sound basis for their occupational develop- 
ment. 
The National Youth Administration was a federal answer to the inability of 
local communities and of local schools to handle the situation. This need 
for a new kind of schooling plus some kind of income seems to be the crux of 
the matter, if full employment cannot be provided. 
You are saying, I think, that those responsible for these young people must 
provide both some form of income and some suitable kind of curriculum. Mr 
Jager, can the guidance program help out in this respect? 
The guidance program has two fundamental duties which apply. One is to 
make an inventory of the characteristics of the young people themselves; the 
second is to make an inventory of job opportunities. These facts which are, 
of course, essential in counseling individuals, should also provide the key when 
school administrators are trying to work out a school program for the youth 
in question. 
Could you illustrate this, Mr. Jager? 
Well, take John and Mary, who are 17 and still in school, but somewhat more 
than willing to leave at any moment. Wouldn't they look at the matter 
differently if the school could show them some courses which rhey could see 
would help them to get on better in their daily lives, and others which would 
lead directly into jobs which offered the best existing opportunities in that 
locality? If, also, they found they could do a// the work in such classes, 
iamned at being the tail end of some class not planned for them, they would 
probably take a new lease on school life. It is easy to see that in order to 
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do this for John and Mary, the school must know intimately their ab; | 
and interests and the current occupational makeup of the community. 

What about Jim and Peggy who have left school? 

They not only feel grown-up, but it is possible that they can secure part-tip, 
irregular work which they need very much for the money it brings in. J, 
might re-enter a school which would teach them things which experi«, 
has proved to them they need, and especially things which will lead to herd 
pace wine They will wear broad smiles if they find that the school ; 
ule adapts itself to their part-time work or whatever other necessities 
they face as adult members of the labor force. Again, if the school cou 
them the best way to build on their present abilities and interests an 
employment opportunities there are, it would inspire their confidence. Nx 
ally, the counseling program of the school would be the best method of pr 
to these young people that the school could adapt itself to their problems 
To what extent can a counselor influence course offerings, Mr. Jager? 

He can only furnish the facts to the school staff for interpretation and actiy 
However, because the facts presented are based on actual persons enr 
and on current information existing job opportunities at all levels, 
school staff should be much more able to work out units of instruction 
pecially adapted to these youth. The school schedule itself can be by 
around the time they may have free if they are partly employed, and spe 
training can be supplied for job openings as they appear. 

Well, these statements seem both to give the guidance program a job and 
tie that program in with the administrative problems facing the school su 
Our time, however, is drawing toaclose. I wonder, Dr. Trabue, if you co 
give us in brief the gist of this discussion? 

I'll try: The two million young peop'e coming out of school each year, pis 
a large unknown number already working, but who will look to the sch 
for help, constitute a potentially serious post-war problem. The farther « 
ployment recedes from sixty million, the larger the numbers of this group 
will ask the schools to help them. The best help the schools can give apps: 


to lie in supplying instruction and work preparation adapted to the spec 
needs of these youth. This adaptation must consider money-earning ne 
To determine the needs of individuals of particular school in a particu: 
locality, a guidance program which determines individual traits, and the wo 
opportunities which these individuals effectively may fill, is one of the 
reliances of the school administrator. He can employ such a program not o 
to provide individuals with counseling, but also to secure facts on which: 
build up the curriculum to meet these new conditions. 
Thank you, Dr. Trabue. You have been listening to a discussion on post-wi 
jobs for school-leavers, held under the auspices of the National Vocat 
Guidance Association, the professional organization for the guidance work« 
of America. Those taking part were Harry A. Jager, Chief of the Occupation 
Information and Guidance Service ox the U. S. Office of Education, Feces 
Security Agency; M. R. Trabue, President of the National Vocational (u 
dance Association, and Dean of the School of Education at Pennsylvania Sut 
College; and Charles D. Stewart, Chief, Occupational Outlook Division, Lab 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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Puerto Rico very little occupational 
information at the student level is avail- 
Pre Suggestions to aid high school coun- 
: srs on the Island in gathering information 
presented by Felix P. Cornier, Assistant 


could; OIGS, P. R.: 


The counselor should first explain the 
t pr Project to key individuals and organiza- 
ems fions in the community through telephone 
falls, direct mail, newspaper and radio 
d actioff Mbublicity. 
enr Invite the students to a conference. Ask 
vels, ach student to investigate an occupation 
ctlon nd, with a letter of introduction, visit a 
be b son successful in the field of special 
Spec mnterest. 


After the visit the student reports on the 


> filling out blanks on the oc- 
01 upation which give information on the 
NU Mature of the work, the number engaged 

n it, requirements, present conditions, and 
af, p uture Opportunities. 


Reports should be carefully checked and 
liscussed with the student at a second 
onference. 


upervisor Benson from Massachusetts re- 
rts these changes in personnel: Susan E. 
-nnan is Director and Alexander Thomson, 
sistant Director, of the new State Ap- 
ved program at New Bedford. William 
Valdina, formerly Approved Director, 
mest Springfield, has accepted a similar 
sition at Needham. His successor at West 
ingfield is Paul E. Dion. Frank H. 
azier has been appointed Director of the 
idance Program, Keene, N. H. He had 
n Director at Dedham. The Acting Direc- 
at Arlington High School is Ellen Fitz- 
trick. Donald Fowler, who had been Prin- 
| @pal, Drury High School, North Adams, is 
:" Principal, Stratford High School, Con- 

cticut. Helen Moore has been appointed 


Director of Guidance, Malden. Daniel A 


Manley, formerly Director, Guidance and 

Bacement, has been appointed Principal, 

Medford High School. 

E. Hughes, recently appointed State 

MB pervisor in Maine, will be in charge of 
¢ activities of the Department of Education 


State Supervisors’ Page 


concerned with the counseling of veterans, in 
addition to supervising and promoting the 
guidance program in the public schools of the 
state. For three years Mr. Hughes 
State Supervisor on the island of Puerto Rico 
where he supervised 200 counselors and 
taught at the University of Puerto Rico 

Mr. Hughes has more than 20 years’ ex- 
perience in public school work. He holds a 
bachelor’s degree from the Pennsylvania State 
College and a master’s from the University ot 
Pennsylvania. 


was 


Who’s Who and Where 


Peter J. SCHNEEMANN has been appointed 
to the staff of the department of psychology, 
San Diego State College, California. He will 
also be in charge of the supervisory study of 
veterans in the guidance department. Form- 
erly Dr. Schneemann was instructor and 
assistant counselor, St. Benedict's Prepara- 


tory School, Newark, New Jersey. 


FRANKLIN R. Zeran on September 1 as- 
sumed his duties as Admissions Officer and 
Director of Vocational Information, the 
University ‘of New Mexico. Formerly Dr 
Zeran was a Specialist, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Eart J. McGratu, who was Dean of Ad- 
ministration and Professor of Education, 
University of Buffalo, is now Dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, University of lowa. 


Laurance F. Suarrer, who has just been 
relieved from active duty as licutenant 
colonel and Chief of the Psychological Di- 
vision, Headquarters, Army Air Forces 
Personnel Distribution Command, assumed 
his duties as Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
with the opening of the Winter semester 
Dr. Shaffer will be Head of the Department 
of Guidance, which includes sequences 
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planned for the training of School Psycholo- 
gists, Student Personnel Administration, and 
Vocational Guidance and Occupational Ad- 
justement. Previous to his Army service Dr. 
Shaffer was Professor of Psychology at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Donatp E. Super, who has also been re- 
leased from active duty in the Air Forces, 
where he served as a captain and as Chief of 
the Psychological Branch, AAF Regional 
and Convalescent Hospital, Miami Beach, 
Fla., took up his duties as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, with the beginning of 
the Winter semester. Dr. Super will teach 
courses in Vocational Guidance and Occu- 
pational Adjustment. Before being called 
to Army duty Dr. Super was Associate 
Professor of Educational Psychology and 
Director of the Personnel Bureau at Clark 
University. 


Preston B. Atsricut has accepted a posi- 
tion as Dean of Freshmen at Miami Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio. 


Herman B. Levensoun has accepted a 
position as Director of the Community Voca- 
tional Service, a service of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Hersert Carter of Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, First Vice-President of the Merri- 
mack Valley Branch, has been appointed 
Counselor at Technical High School, Boston. 


Licut. Ropney J. McManon, AGD, AUS, 
has been promoted to be Chief Clinical Psy- 
chologist, Thayer General Hospital, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Joan W. Macautay has resigned his post 
as Director, Public Relations, Cornell Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, to serve as Voca- 
tional Adviser, Veterans Administration 
Guidance Center, Morningside College, Sioux 
City, lowa. 


Pair B. Lorrica, who had been assist- 
ant to the President, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, has been appointed to 


OCCUPATIONS 


serve as teacher and counselor of men. 
versity of Hawaii. 


Grace Geicer is now Director of 
dance, R. K. Toaz Junior High School, } 
ington, New York. She had been te, 
English and social studies at the Edge; 
School, Scarsdale, New York. 


Branch Committee Projects 
Guidance Courses in New England 
Reseach Committee, Connecticut Branch 


To determine the extent of guidang 
struction provided students in New Engl; 
teacher-training institutions was the 
mittee project. It included both uni, 
graduate and graduate instruction, the , 
tent to which the general principles ; 
philosophy of guidance are offered in , 
eral college courses, and specific cours 
guidance. 

Twenty-four teacher-training institut 
in the 6 New England states received qu: 
tionnaires. In making its report the ins 
tution was not required to give its nar 
Seventeen, or about 85 per cent of the 20 
stitutions replying, reported specific cours 
on a compulsory basis for undergraduate 
three reported no courses. Psychology wi 
compulsory in 13 colleges; vocational tes 
and measurements, in 8. A course in cow 
seling was required in 3 colleges. Occup 
tional Information and Guidance cours 
were each compulsory in 2 colleges. Menu 
Hygiene was offered in one college (elective 
and in 4 colleges Mental Hygiene was th 
general education course which stressed th 
principles and philosophy of guidance. 

Of the 4 Connecticut colleges reporting 
2 offer courses in guidance (unless psychology 
is included as a course). All required psy 
chology; in 2 institutions Vocational Test 
and Measurements was a required course. 

Summarizing its findings, the committe 
concluded that the study did not reveal th 
quality and effectiveness of the guidanc 
courses offered, that the institutions lack 
well-defined training program, that a mot 
adequate understanding of guidance obj 


‘If one of your Branch committees has developed i 
project that would be of interest to our readers, won t yo 
please send us a brief statement about it?—Ed. 
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facs is needed. The comments attached to 
tie replies also indicated the need for clarify- 
mm che issue as to the relative place of the 
@essroom = teacher and the specialist in 


geicance. 
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The Research Committee included Esthet 
Dunne, Troup Junior High School, New 
Haven; Aram Damarjian, Durham High 
School; and Harold J. Mahoney, Connecticut 


State Department of Education, Chairman 


Branch News 


The St. Louis announcement of the first meeting of the year carried this message 
need for vocational guidance is greater today than ever before. 


The 
The St. Louis Branch 


of the National Vocational Guidance Association serves the community by strength- 


ticularly interested. ... 


East Michigan 


§ More than 100 persons attended the dinner 
Bccting, September 18. Dean David M. 
Trout of Central Michigan College of Educa- 
fon, Mt. Pleasant, traced the growth of 
uidance from its beginning and stressed the 
eed for pupil and counselor to work to- 
ether in reaching a solution of a given 
roblem. The program chairman outlined 
he year’s program-panel discussions, con- 
rences, and group meetings. 


Minneapolis 


The competition youth face in today’s 
abor market was the scheduled topic for the 
rst meeting of the season, October 11. In 
@he Branch Bulletin members were asked to 
mheck preferences from a list of topics for 
es meetings and to add other suggestions. 

opics were: Rehabilitation or Guidance 
fof Physically Handicapped, Educational Gui- 
dance, Labor Market Analysis, Services of the 
Personnel Department, Interviewing Techni- 
Bques, Use of the Application Blank, Religious 
Counseling, Delinquency and Vocational 
Guidance. 


St. Louis 


Fred M. Karches spoke on ‘A Human Rela- 
tions Program for Industry’’ at the first 
meeting of the year, September 26. An out- 
standing leader in industrial relations, Mr. 


ening and coordinating the various channels through which vocational guidance may 
be made available to as many individuals and groups as possible. 
of the St. Louis Branch consists of a cross-section of the leaders of guidance in the 

community, whose individual contributions are needed to carry out our program. 
We hope that each member will accept a place on committees in which he is par- 
Signed, Branch President. 


The membership 


Karches is Director of Operations of Rice-Stix 
and Company. ... A six wecks’ institute 
for training counselors of veterans was spon- 
sored by the University College, Washington 
University. Director of the Institute was 
Dean Willis Reals. 
Long Island 

At a meeting in New York City, Septem 
ber 17, the Executive Committee planned the 
program for the year. Among the topics to 
be stressed will be the adjustment of the re- 
turning veteran and the coordination of 
community agencies. Meetings were sched- 
uled and a tentative list of speakers com- 
piled. The first meeting was set for October 
18. 


Omaha 
Donald M. Typer spoke on ‘‘Our Oppor- 


tunity and Responsibility to the Returned 
Veteran’’ at a meeting held at the YMCA, 
September 11. Mr. Typer had two years’ 
field service with Allied Troops in Europe on 
special assignment with the British YMCA 
He is the YMCA National Secretary for 
Service to Veterans. 


Philadelphia 


M. R. Trabue, President, NVGA, spoke at 
the dinner meeting, October 9. His topic 
was “Vocational Guidance from the Na 
tional Point of View.”’ 
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New York City’s Program 


(Continued from page 72) 


4. Veterans will be admitted to the 
evening high schools. 

5. Veterans will be permitted to attend 
a day high school “a evening high 
school concurrently, in order to accelerate 
the completion of their high school educa- 
tion. 

6. When a sufficient number of veterans 
are enrolled in the day high schools, special 
tutorial classes with an accelerated program 
will be organized in selected high schools 
in each borough. 

7. A veteran enrolled in one day high 
school may transfer to another school in 
which an accelerated program has been 
organized. 

8. Evening high schools will also or- 
ganize special tutorial classes for veterans 
to accelerate the completion of the high 
school course. 


Unique among the services for veterans in 
New York City is the instructional program 
carried on by the Teachers Voluntary Service 
Organization. Teachers from the high 
schools throughout the city have volunteered 
to go to the Army and Navy hospitals to 
give tutorial instruction to convalescing 
men. Regents credit is to be given for work 
satisfactorily completed in these tutoria} 
courses. 

The Board of Education has authorized the 
gtanting of two units of credit for basic or 
boot training and two units of credit for 
specialized training in Armed Service schools. 
A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services has been 
prepared by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, which is proving very helpful. The 
New York City Board of Education is not 
issuing a high school diploma on the basis of 
scores obtained in the General Educational 
Development Test, although scores obtained 
in this test are sometimes useful for general 
guidance and placement purposes. Veterans 
may be admitted to the scholastic examina- 
tions condueted by the New York State 
Department, commonly called Regents Ex- 
aminations, on short time, and may be given 
credit for these subjects if they obtain a rat- 
ing of 65 per cent or better in these examina- 
tions. 
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Pittsburgh 


The services of tue Pittsburgh py 
Schools have been made available to retyr 
veterans. They have not been segreo,, 
but have been admitted to regular cis 
usually in the vocational units. The Rox 
has indicated its willingness to provide 
special school for veterans if there js , 
mand for it.—G. D. Wurtney, 
Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Educyy 


Professional Literature Reviewed 


The Review of Educational Research devon 
a special issue (April, 1945) to counselig 
guidance, and personnel work. Prepared 
a committee under the chairmanship 
Margaret E. Bennett, the issue reviews th 
literature for three years, ending October] 
1944. Among the topics covered are: chy 
acteristics and needs of individuals, cop 
tions affecting personnel work, programs, x 
praisal of the individual, counseling, ¢ 
dance through groups, educational and you 
tional information, and the preparation 
personnel workers. The chapters are genx 
ally the work of several authors; each chap 
ter is followed by a generous bibliograph 
This issue of The Review is one which shou: 
be familiar to all interested in the field. 


CGPA Publications Available 


Additional copies of the Directory of th 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associz 
tions (Occupations, October, 1945, p. 42 
are available for 10 cents each, 25 for $2.0 
from Robert F. Moore, Secretary of Appoint 
ments and Director of Personnel, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Copies of Community Organization for th 
Counseling. of Veterans and Displaced Wa 
Workers, by M. R. Trabue, published by 
CGPA, are also available at 10 cents each 
25 for $2.00, from Dr. Moore at the above 
address. 


New Guidance Bureau 
The Guidance Bureau, to be incorporated 
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as a membership agency, administers apt: 
tude and other tests and provides vocation 


counseling and psychological services to per 
sons of both sexes who are 12 years of ag 


Wa 
mate 


Mover. Among the clients are veterans, high 

Mhool graduates, and persons with varied 

mycational background. The Director is 

Emily Burr, formerly Director, Vocational 

By justment Bureau. The office is at 1790 
adway, New York 19, N. » #4 


Science Talent Search 
Pearly in December, Science Aptitude Tests 


As 

‘ducaiy amma) be given to entrants in the Fifth Annual 
Bicnce Talent Search. In addition to tests, 
submit a 1000-word essay, ‘‘My 

wed @ientific Project." Two four-year Grand 

dey Sholarships of $2,400 and eight four-year 


Sholarships of $400 each, go to the winners. 

onsored by the Westinghouse Electric 
ee the Search is conducted by 
Bience Clubs of America, through Scéence 
Bervice. (See Occupations, December, 1943, 
p. 177; January, 1945, p. 237). 

Finalists from the first four Searches have 
Made a good record. One hundred twenty- 
ven have enrolled in 66 colleges. Thirty- 
Bhree of the 59 called to the Armed Forces 
Gontinued medical, dental, and engineering 
fraining under the Army and Navy Training 
Programs. Both boys and girls have done 
purstanding work in laboratories during the 
10 var. 

The search for youth with creative ability 
in the sciences has especial significance this 
year when educators have stressed the need 
the well-trained scientific personnel to assure 
ational security and to maintain the nation’s 


ppealth. 


War Service Rhodes Scholarships 

bis i Rhodes Scholarships suspended since 1939 
pwill be resumed. The annual quota for 
th American college students is 32. A plan has 
/a BB been approved to offer 32 additional scholar- 
by fu ships for American war veterans and for civil- 
h, Pians who have worked a year in a job for 
vt f) which draft boards granted an occupational 
deferment. Holders of these War Service 
| Scholarships may be married; those who re- 
ceive the “‘regular’’ Rhodes Scholarships 


must be single. 


Back-to-School 


War Manpower Commission officials esti- 
mate that the war's ending will cause a mil- 
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lion youth to return to school and college 
One thousand more students enrolled in New 
York City’s high schools as compared to 
September, 1944. The Children’s Bureau rx 

ports that high school enrollment droppe 

300,000 in 1941-1942; 300,000 in 1942-1943, 
600,000 in 1943-1944. But due to the na- 
tional Back-to-School drive in 1944, there 
was only a negligible drop in enrollment 


(See script, page 111.) 


New Haven’s Counseling Center 

Professional vocational and educational 
counseling is given to veterans, war workers, 
and others at the Vocational Counseling Ser- 
vice, Inc., New Haven, Connecticut. The 
director is C. W. Scott, formerly of the School 
of Education, University of Nebraska. The 
counseling center will train counselors from 
other communities which wish to establish 
similar services. The New Haven center is 
the result of the cooperative efforts of the 
Connecticut War Council, the City of New 
Haven, the New Haven Foundation, the 
Veterans Administration, New Haven War 
Council's Committee for Veterans and War 
Workers, the Department of Psychology, 
Yale University, and the Connecticut Re- 
employment Commission. 


Recruiting for Atomic Bomb Workers 

Recruiting labor for Manhattan District 
Projects (atomic bomb project) the USES 
placed 300,000, referred a half million work- 
ers during the two-year period. Country- 
wide recruiting was done without attrac- 
ting public attention to the huge undertak- 
ing. Teams from WMC headquarters toured 
the country with handbills and posters. 
Representatives of prime contractors were 
stationed at many local employment offices. 
Army officers participated in the campaign 
and labor unions referred men directly to the 
project. Urgently needed workers were bor- 
rowed from other jobs. 


Housing Student Veterans 
How to provide living quarters for the 
families of veterans who are attending college 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights is the concern of 
university authorities, Congressmen, and the 
Federal Housing Administration. FHA re- 
ports that it is studying the problem. 


J | 
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+ Books Keviewed 
Reviews of Recent Publications... By Various Contributors 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EARN- 
ING A LIVING. By John F. Wharton. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1945. Pp. 
236. $.250. 

This is a simplified picture of the American 
free enterprise system addressed particularly 
to ambitious young workers from the schools 
and returning Servicemen who may wish to 
set themselves up as enterprisers in the post- 
war period. The author is a lawyer experi- 
posal ars the legal and financial processes of 
large-scale business, who manages to com- 
bine a realistic and dispassionate descrip- 
tion of the current economic situation with a 
candid acknowledgment of its shortcomings 
from the viewpoint of the national a 
being. His test of a valid free enterprise 
system is its capacity to open and maintain 
opportunity for new aspiring business lead- 
ers. In the treatment of his difficult theme 
he manifests an unusual talent for keen 
diagnosis and for simple and lucid exposition. 

The account has the merit of extending the 
conception of an economic system to em- 
brace its implications for political democ- 
racy as well as the traditional ethical as- 
sumptions that sustain it, many of which the 
author gently but pointedly shows to be open 
to question. For the initiated in economics, 
politics, and social ethics, the book is a 
stimulating primer; for those who may think 
of the economic framework within which 
they must earn their living as a puzzling 
mystery they might better understand, it 
will serve as a helpful introduction—a group 
that must include some, perhaps many, voca- 
tional counselors. 

The more direct counseling value of the 
book is to be found in the detailed picture 
of the long, hard road which must > fol- 
lowed today by the aspiring young enter- 
priser who starts from scratch with an idea 
and limited resources in the hope of rising 
to the higher levels of enterprise. To the 
uninformed this feature will be something 
of an eye-opener. 

The single alternative to the free enterprise 


system is apparently regarded by the aur} 
as some kind of undesirable and under 
cratic totalitarianism, a position that p; 
not be acceptable to many students of ; 
current situation. His preoccupation w; 
private enterprise and enterprisers me 
that he has his eye chiefly on the sm; 
aspiring element within the 10 per cent 
less of the working population engaged 
working for business profit. A like conce 
for the circumstances of the more 
three-fourths of the working population y 
are wage and salary workers would dou 
less throw equal or greater weight on ¢ 
lective and cooperative economic instin 
tions in which profit was subordinate 
absent, and which would equally satisfy t 
democratic imperatives. 

However, since a rejuvenated private ente 
prise system is greatly to be desired | 
that section of the economy for which it 
well suited, it is all to the good to hear fro 
an accomplished writer who believes in i 
merits, who thinks it can be had, and wh 
well understands the difficulties in the wa 
of 
Stanford University. 


its attainment.—Pzrcy E. Davins 


Louise Barnes Gallagher. New York, Doc 
Mead and Company, 1945. Pp. 210. $2. 


Louise Barnes Gallagher, one of America 
outstanding fashion designers, is well qual 
fied to write about the field. She manages 
famed New York establishment and is recog 
nized as an authority on women’s clothes « 
this country. 

Her latest book, Mary Bray, Fashion De 
signer, written for teen age girls is both a 
venturesome and informative. In an attemp! 
to capture interest she does not overlook th 
main functions of vocational fiction whic! 


MARY BRAY, FASHION DESIGNER. }y 


are to stimulate interest in, and give informs 


tion about the occupation. The importanc 
of the occupation, nature of the work, work 
ing conditions, personal qualities needed 


preparation necessary, and opportunities for 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


are brought in without dis- 
Bacting from the romance and excitement of 
ae scory. However, a discussion of com- 

sation is omitted. While a comfortable 
Siary is implied by the clothes the heroine is 
me to buy, the places she visits, and the 

Bene she lives in, it might be misleading to 
Baye this point to the adolescent imagina- 
Spo and it may result in an over-glamorized 
manception of the field. 


 aUhMary Bray's adventures give a very com- 
under hensive picture of the work life of a fash- 
‘at Mu designer specializing in daytime dresses. 
Of HRry meets buyers, puts on fashion shows, 
Wives radio talks, and leads an interesting 


‘ead well-balanced life. She must, in order 
¢ sma @ be keenly alert to what the public wants. 


‘cot Re wets her inspiration from the theater, 
Encerts, dances, museum visits, and addi- 
nal courses in school. When her work be- 
too heavy she hires as assistant a recent 
: . aduate of one of the New York designing 
OUD ools. The assistant’s career is much more 
we line with what the average beginner can 


pect of the field. 
ri BBooks like Mary Bray, Fashion Designer, 
to youth. More such books are 
eded about the occupations which are less 
“ot Rell known, but which offer the young 
@orker an opportunity to contribute socially 
ey @d economically to the welfare of the na- 
‘rot Bion. —NatHarie Counselor, 
hion Institute of Technology and Design, 

York 11, N. Y. 


BBERSONNEL WORK IN SCHOOLS OF 
NURSING. By Frances Oralind Triggs. 
W. B. Saunders Company of Philadelphia 
and London, 1945. Pp. 237. $2.75. 

, This book is an excellent summary of a 
Bubject which is receiving careful attention 
| fh nursing education today. The fact that 
author speaks from personal experi- 
*** BBace in institutions which have been pioneers 
e i the field, and that she is now a consultant 
The American Nurses’ Association, makes 
er statements and recommendations worthy 
{serious study. Since her connections have 
 Pepcen with University Schools of Nursing, 
0 programs designed to guide candidates for 
bursing in their pre-clinical period as well as 
uring their hospital experience, it is natural 
hat her emphasis should be focused on this 
ype of situation. Many of the problems 
liscussed would be eliminated in the hospital 
chool of nursing which used a sound pro- 
edure in selecting its students, with a keen 


Job 
information 
Films 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
RETURNED WAR VETERANS 
DISPLACED WAR WORKERS 


16 mm. Sound Films 
35 mm. Silent Filmstrips 


These films are used in Colleges and 
Schools — United States — Canadian 
British —- Australian Armed Forces. 


Write for List. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


distributed by 
CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


2708 Beaver Ave. 7614 North Ashland 
Des Moines 10, lowa Ave., Chicago 26, I1!. 


Just off the press! 


THE VETERAN AND 
HIS FUTURE JOB 


by James H. Bedford, Ph. D. 


President, Society for 
Occupational Research, Lid 
Selective Service Official 


An indispensable tool in -ounseling 
the veteran 


Eighteen chapters packed with facts and 
information on legal rights and benefits, 
adjustments to civil life, the disabled 
veteran, analysis of abilities, oppor- 
tunities abroad, government jobs, etc. 
Over 200 post-war job opportunities for 
veterans described. 
$3.50 postpaid 


Society for Occupational Research, Lid. 
608 Kimlin Drive, Glendale 6, Calif. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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NEW! Occupational Information 


By CARROLL L. SHARTLE, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology; Secretary, 
Personnel Research Board, Ohio State University; formerly Chief, 
Division of Occupational Analysis, War Manpower Commission; Asst. 
Psychologist, Member Educational Staff, Milwaukee Electric Railway 
and Light Company 


PRENTICE-HALL ANNOUNCES PUBLICATION OF A NEW WORK 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION! 


ERE is a masterfully integrated com- This book belongs on your desk if yoy 
work is at all concerned with Interviewin: 

cerning upational Information— 
It Is and Its Application in Education, ne Training, or Classifying employee; 
er volume offers so much authori. 


Industry, and Government. 

Resulting from the author’s extensive work tive material on Occupational Informati ton 

PLUS the latest educational, industrial, Be sure to ae for your free- examination 

and governmental developments, the book COPY TODA 

is indispensable to everyone called upon to 

use Occupational Information. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS | 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION | 
IN EDUCATION * Introduction 


The book is designed for use as a basic text * Obtaining Occupational Information 


for courses of one semester. Students are * Describing Jobs and Occupations 
provided with a stimulating presentation of 
the principles and applications of this newly 
developed tool—Occupational Information. * Using the Dictionary 
Numerous charts, tables, and review ques- © Occupational Families 
tions are used throughout the book to facili- ; 
tate absorption of fundamentals. * Entry Fields of Work 

* Military to Civilian Occupations 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


* Classifying Jobs and Occupations | | 


IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY * Jobs for the Handicapped 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION pro- * Current and Future Occupational Oppor- 
vides ALL the FACTS in one — tunities 


You don't have to wade ont countl = 


reports to get what you want! Every single Publication Date: January, 1946 @ 304 pages $4. 65 | 
item relating to the use of Occupa- 


tional Information is right between the @ 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION | 


Among other things, it tells you: 1 70 vente “+ 


@ how to use the Dictionary of Occu- 


@ how to prepare instructions SPECIAL Price, Terms, and Discount to Educational Institution 


Check here if ordering with view to adoption. ( ) 


| Send for free examination a copy of OCCUPATIONAL 
pational Titles INFORMATION by Shartle. At the end of 10 days, | will eithe 
re e mpenies your er, we w @ postage 
@ how to construct and interpret 
charts | 
Fem. 
@ how to classify jobs and occupa- | 
@ how to analyze workers and jobs State & Zone No.....-. 
| 
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of human nature in charge of the initial 
view. The book is therefore not ex- 
focused on the problems of the typical 
|. since the so-called “*hospital schools”’ 
staumber the “‘collegiate schools.”’ 

1c title would lead one to expect con- 
ration of the problems of the typical 
at in her adjustments to the study and 
nursing—in such matters as rela- 
ships with patients, doctors, graduate 
s in various Capacities, and other mem- 
Bers of ‘che health team"’; adjustments to dif- 
Brent clinical services; problems typical of 
Msc, second-, and third-year students; and 
Merors in the guidance of senior students 
Bro their graduate practice. It is obvious 
” the inclusion of a detailed study of 
Bofessional adjustments would result in a 
Mork of encyclopedic proportions; but even 
Micthout the details, some indication of the 
mpical problems would have enhanced the 


ve of the book. Without it, the conclud- 
g chapter ‘“The Story of a Student’’ might 
tter have been entitled “‘The Story of a 
pndidate."’ 
The fundamental philosophy is applicable 
ywhere. Dr. Triggs presents a comprehen- 
ve survey of the field, with simple and 
Boncise discussion of the psychological fac- 
9s in human behavior and adjustment. 
he outline form of presentation makes it a 
venient reference book, and adapts it 
irticularly well to the novice. It should 
added to every faculty library in schools 
f nursing. One can easily visualize a staff 
lucation program for junior instructors 
nd head nurses arranged around this text. 
he concept of guidance as a natural and 
nescapable function of every graduate who 
omes in contact with the student is chal- 
nging. While the author is careful to 
int out that there is no magic formula for 
Buccess, this study will help the young 
Braduate to develop her own potentialities 
sa counselor. The excellent bibliography 
@vill point the way also to more advanced 
tudy.—Maroaret E. Conran, Associate Dean 
nd Executive Officer, Dept. of Nursing, Presby- 
trian Hospital School of Nursing, College of 
*hysicians and Surgeons, New Y ork City. 


Coming! 
ln an early issue of Occupations we will begin a 
cries of topical listings of articles appearing in recent 
sues of the Journal. This index supplements the an- 
al index and provides our readers the means of easily 
ocating specific articles on a given subject. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


Ten Years 
of 
Occupational Research 


April, 1944, Issue of 
OCCUPATIONS 


Is Again Available 


50 Cents per Copy 
Special Rates for Bulk Orders 


Send orders to: 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 
82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, N. Y 


Send for Your Copy Today 


Books of Interest t2—— 
All Guidance Teachers— 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 
Jones. Third edition, $3.50 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH 
Landis. $3.75 


OUR TEEN-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS 
Crow and Crow. $3.00 


GUIDANCE PRACTICES AT WORK 
Erickson and Happ. In press 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING 
Goldstein. $3.50 


TWENTY CAREERS OF TOMORROW 
Huff and Huff. $2.50 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
McKown. $2.50 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE, Revised 
Myers, Little and Robinson. $1.64 


| FIND MY VOCATION, Revised 
Kitson. $1.40 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Publications Received 


Careers 


Cornwell, Wallace L. Record Photography in 
Industry. 6 Park St., Boston, Bellman Pub- 
lishing Co., 1945. Pp. 20. $.75. 


One of a series of vocational monographs, the con- 
tents includes job descriptions, vocational opportunities, 
qualifications and necessary training, wages, opportunity 
for advancement, advantages and disadvantages, etc. 
Very useful information sa an uncrowded but ex- 
panding field. 


Books and People. A Career in Library Ser- 
American Library Association, 520 
25 copies, 


vice. 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
$.75; 50 copies, $1.25. 

This little folder gives in capsule form personality re- 


quirements, remuneration, types of library work, prepa- 
ration needed, and list of accredited schools. 


Zapoleon, Marguerite W. Women Physi- 
cians. X-Ray Technicians. Nos. 7 and 8, 
Outlook for Women in Occupations in the 
Medical Services. Women's Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1945. Pp. 28 and 14. 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C., $.10. 


The bulletin on the prospects for women physicians is 
candid and complete. It stresses particularly the change 
in status due to the war, but is restrained in predicting the 
future. A ‘‘must’’ for girls considering medicine as a 
career.... The growing use of x-ray makes this an im- 
portant field for women, who constitute 80 per cent of the 
registered x-ray technicians. The bulletin makes clear the 
health hazards in connection with the work and points 
up the opportunities for further training for women who 
served in this field in the Armed Forces. 


Dressmaking, Teaching, Motion Picture Act- 
ing. Second Revised Editions. Occupa- 
tional Index, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York 3, 1945. Pp. 6. 
$.25 each. 

Nature of the work in each field, abilities needed, prepa- 
ration, entrance and advancement, earnings, number and 


distribution of workers, advantages and disadvantages, 
and post-war prospects. Brief bibliographies appended. 


What's Ahead of the Class of '45? Vocational 
Guidance Committee, Fresno, Calif., Kiwanis 
Club. June, 1945. 


This attractive, mimeographed brochure, prepared in 
collaboration with the city schools, discusses choosing a 
college, selecting a vocation, opportunities in various 
fields, agencies that aid in starting a career, with a sec- 
tion for those about to enter the Armed Forces. About a 
thousand copies were distributed among high school 
graduates in the community. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Write for free illustrated brochure 


228 S. Wabash Ave. 


Guidance Aids 


in the 1945-46 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SysTEy 


Young people, veterans, former we. 
workers, and the general public are ;! 
seeking information about occupation; 
A monthly subscription to the SRA 
Occupational Information System give 
complete coverage of the newest and 
best guidance information and materia\; 
available. The System has three plan; 
to suit the needs and budgets of many 
types of organizations. 


the 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM 


«Vocational Trends 
«Occupational Briefs of 
Postwar Job Fields 
«Vocational Guide 
«Guidance Posters 
«Guidance Newsletter 
«Guidance Reprints 
«Research Service 
«Audio-Visual Kit 
+The Hundred Best 


Annual subscription as low as $19.95 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Curistine Meicner, Headquarter 


M.R Dean, School of Education, The Executive Secretary, 
College, State College, Pa. Office, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, New York 


Pe: asylvania State 
M. Hickman, Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance and Placement, 
aa L. Moore, Treasurer, Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


SYSTEM 


Board of Educati Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Trustees 
Mapo seer E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, 320 East Walnut St., Pasadena 4, Calit 
Ga: 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgetield Park, New Jersey 


er war. FoRRESTER, 
are al ext Hoprock, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personne! Administration, 
a = York University 
ations Mer: B. Kennex, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 
> SRA McDanie1, Super visor of Occupatt ynal Information and Guidance, State Departme: of Education, Sacrament 
giy 
7 LBERT WRENN, 755 N. Church Street, Salem, Oregon 
W. 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C 
aterials 
- plans DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 
Many _ 1943 
Pres., lrene Barnwell, Lock & Dam No. 1, Batesville 
Sec., Vv. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 
Bifornia 
rthern 1920 Pres., Octo 1. Schmaelzie, Princ., George Washington H. S., San Francisco 11 
Sec., Myra Green, Portola Jr. H. S., San Francisco 
thern 1922 Pres., Morgan Sinith, 411 E. Wilson, Glendale 


STEM P Sec., Alinda MacLoed, 234 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 15 
nada 1938 
Pres., J. S. Elliott, 119 Lowell Ave., St. Catherine's, Ontario 


Sec., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 


lorado 1925 
, Robert B. Bonney, 539 E. 12th St., Denver 


Sec., Pauline Winkler, 654 S. Washington St., Denve 


nnecticut 1929 
Pres., Estelle E. Feldman, 96 Augur St., Hamden 


Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 


C. 1922 
Washingtor 


, Irene R. Smith, Burdick Vocational School, 1300 Allison St., N. W., 


Pres. 
Katharine S. Bliss, Powell Jr. High School, Washington 


Pres., Mrs. Willie A. Dodson, 1262 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington 
Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


National Capital 1940 


orida 
South 1941 Pres., Charles R. Foster, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 


Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth Sc., Miami 35 
orgia 
Aclanta 1936 Pres., Mary L. Huey, Atlanta Opportunity School, Atlanta 
Sec., Edith O. Wright, Atlanta Opportunity School, Atlanta 
awaii 
Honolulu 1937 Pres., Colin J. Herrick, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
Sec., Frank 1. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 


linois 
Chicago 1920 Pres., Paul M. Pair, Gregg College, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sec., M. Ruth Wickham, Supervisor of Training, First National Bank, Chicago 
diana 
§ Central 1942 Pres., Harvey L. Harshman, 150 N. Meridan St., Indianapolis 
Sec. 
Northern 1940 Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Administration Bldg., South Bend 
Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 
—}® We urge you to cooperate by keeping these listings up to date. Please send changes to Christine Melcher, Occu- 


ations, 82 Beaver St., New York City 5.—Ed. 
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Iowa 1928 


Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


East Michigan 1944 
Jackson 1939 
Lansing 1941 
Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Rochester 1923 


Rockland County 1939 
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Pres., Leonard Calvert, Davenport Public School, Davenport 
Sec., John B. McClelland, Voc. Ed. Dept., Iowa State College, Ames 


Pres., M. S. Kaufman, Inman 
Sec., §. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 


Pres., James Caywood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. 
Sec., H. L. Davis, State Supervisor of Occupational Information, Frankfort 


Pres., George H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 
Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 


Pres., Katherine O. Boone, Dept. of Education, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 

Sec., Nina M. Russell, Consol. Gas Electric Light and Power, Lexington Bldg., Bal: 
Pres., Bennetta B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., Balris 
Sec., Marione Croxton, School 130, Baltimore 17 


Pres., Daniel A. Manley, 8 Pearl St., Medford 55 

Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Francis P. McHugh, Lowell High School, Lowell 
Sec., Evelyn Banning, 23 Summer St., Andover 

Pres., Richard D. Lambert, 7 Balder Rd., Worcester 
Sec., Mary E. V. Shea, 5 Almont Avenue, Worcester 


Pres., Arthur Diekoff, 241 Kenwood Court, Grosse Point 30 
Sec., Martha E. Quick, 14811 Stahelin Ave., Detroit 10 
Pres., Alvena Seibert, 1111 Beers St., Port Huron 

See., Isabelle McClellan, 2128 Stone St., Port Huron 

Pres., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 

Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., H. C. Feeman, Walter French Jr. H. S., Lansing 

Sec., Grace Miller, 314 Townsend St., Lansing 

Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Sec., Leona Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Pres., Russell D. Brackett, $240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 
Sec., Margaret Andrews, 305 Court House, Minneapolis 2 


Pres., Julia Alsberg, American Red Cross, 3414 Lindell Boulevard 
Sec., Ernestine M. J. Long, Normandy High School, 1618 Quendo Avenue 


Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 
See., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Sccup., Dept. Pub. Instr., Helena 


Pres., Mrs. C. W. Hamilton, Jr., 5502 Webster St., Omaha 3 
Sec., Ruth Wiles, Community Welfare Council, Omaha 2 


Pres., Fred Landolphi, Acting Asst. Principal, Arts High School, Newark 
Sec., Rex B, Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Pres., James H. Galvin, 57 Highland Ave., Binghamton 

See., Kathryn Clark, 35 Mill Street, Binghamton 

Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 

Sec., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 

Pres., Harold R. Bennett, Dir. of Guidance & Research, Board of Education, Osweg 
See., Dolores Ryan, Charles Andrews School, Syracuse 

Pres., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

See., Howard L. Davis, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

Pres., Theodore Reusswig, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Utica 
Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Evelyn Murray, 78 MacDougal St. 

Sec., Edward Hachtel, 237 E. 33rd Street 

Pres., Leo F. Smith, 76 Maplehurst Rd., Rochester 

Sec., Clara A. Stimson, 260 Crittendon Bay, Rochester 

Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High School Suffern 

Sec., Dorothy Arrigo, West Clarkston Rd., Spring Valley 
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hers College 1925  Pres., Gordon Barnett, 512 W. 122nd St., N.Y.C. 
Teaches Sec., Nathalie Marmolstein, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y.C. 


Pres., Wesley Williams, Post Road School, White Plains 


-} 1939 
peprchester Sec., Edna Lawrence, 8 Church St., White Plains 
We cern 1939 Pres., Candace Doelman, High School, Middleport 
_ Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 


“arolina 1927  Pres., B. M. Madison, Oxford Orphanage, Raleigh 
Nagh Car Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 
Bipcral 1938 Pres., C. L. Shartle, Department of nar gy ts Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
: Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 
Pres., T. W. Wood, 3749 Norwich Lane, Cincinnati 


Sec., Margaret E. Hall, Withrow H. S., Cincinnati 


Morcheastera 1924 Pres., Franklin R. Bemisderfer, Fairmount Jr. High School 
' Sec., Mary H. Kerr, Garfield Heights High School 
Fi Morthwestern 1938 Pres., Ray Deardorff, Evergreen Rd., Toledo 
_ Sec., Elizabeth Auferheide, 339 Batavia St., Toledo 


Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 


Omegon 1942 
Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 
Pennsylvania 
Gorral 1939 Pres., Hugh Fredericks, 921 W. Fourth St., Williamsport 
Sec., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn Sc., Milcon 
Bic 1940 Pres., Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street, Erie 
Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th Sc., Erie 
Bevstone 1943 Pres., M. L. Yinger, William Penn Sr. High School, York 
Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 
Phila. Vicinity 1920 Pres., Walter Benton te 116 Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania 
See., Helen C. Markell, Counselor, Girls High School, 17th & Spring Garden Sts 
Western 1923 Pres., P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 
Sée., Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 
Puerto Rico 1940 Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 


Sec., Zenaida Carrion, St. No. 7, House 12, Capitillo, Rio Piedras 


Rhode Island 1928 Pres., J. Edwin Conley, 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 
Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 
Bast Tennessee 1940 Pres., Mary K. Scarbrough, S. Knoxville Jr. High School, Knoxville 
Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Middle Tennessee 1940  Pres., W. H. Oliver, East Nashville H. S., Nashville 4 
Sec., Ruth L. Beyer, Peabody Manor, Apt. 100, 1903 Capers St., Nashville 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 Pres., C. G. Dotson, 213 N. Bagley St., Dallas 
Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 
Bouth Texas 1937 Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technical School, 637 Main St 
Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 239 E. Lullwood, San Antonio 
Vermont 1938 Pres., John Murray, Randolph 
Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High Fhool, Montpelier 
Virginia 1931 Pres., Wilbur S. Pence, Madison College, Harrisonburg 
Sec., Gertrude D. Lewis, Culpeper 
Richmond 1943 Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 
Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 
Washington 


Pacific Northwest 1945  Pres., Leslie L. Chisholm, State College, Pullman, Wash. 
Sec., A. D. Whiteknack, Wapato, Wash. 
pease 1928 Pres., Marion McAllaster, Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Ave., Seattle 3 
reg See., Lillian Hocking, Personnel Dept., Boeing Plant 3, Renton 
est Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st St., Parkersbur 
Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, ~~ -e 


isconsin 1926 Pres., Anthony Scholter, 543 N. Story Parkway, Milwaukee 13 
Sec., George Pfeil, 879 Algoma Blvd., Oshkosh 
Milwaukee 1929 Pres., Fred Ziegenhagen, Boys Technical High School, 370 W. Virginia Street, Milwaukee 4 


Sec., Meta Oleman, Milwaukee Vocational School, 1016 N. 6th St., Milwaukee 3 


jyoming 1932 Pres., Virginia Lynn, Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Heart Mt., Wyo. 
See., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, Cheyenne 
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N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1945-19 


(In accordance with the new Constitution which went into effect July 1, 1944 


Divisions 
Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: Gwen- 
DOLEN ScHNEIDLER, Veterans Admin., 17 & H St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Garrerr Nywsipz, 
Box 521, New City, N. Y.; Gertrrupe Forrester, 
71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, N. J. Déviston 
Chairman: Gurtrupe Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., 


Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


Placement and Follow-up: Epira Durr Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Professional Training: Leona C. 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Bucuwatp, Public 


Administration and Supervision: Warren K. Layton, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Occupational Research: Luster J. Bd. of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Committees 


Executive: M. R. Trasuz, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Finance: Ropert Horpocx, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Barsara H. Wricut, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Association: C. L. 
Suartis, Ohio State Univ., Columbus; M. R. 
Trasus, School of Education, State College, Pa. 


Public Relations: Max F. Bazr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Publicity: Genevieve P. Hunter, Brennock Placement 
Service, 33 East 51 Street, New York City 


Radio: Mirpxzgp S. Percy, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Program Committee: Miuprep M. Hickman, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


Regional Conferences: Paut W. Cuarman, University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dwicar Barrp, 2890 Birch St., 
Denver, Colo.; Marcarer E. Bennett, Public 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; E. L. Kercuner, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Forrest 
H. Kirepatricx, Bethany College, Bethany, West 
Virginia 


Cooperation in Branch Programs: E. L. Kercunsr, Bd. 
of Educ., 228 N. alle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Membership Committee: E. L. Kercunsr, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch: Witta Norris, YWCA, 17th & K Sts., Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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Professional: C. L. Suartie, Dept. of Psychology 
State Univ., Columbus 


Publications Committee: Frep C. Smita, Unive 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Editorial Board: HH. D. Kitson, Teachers 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Circulation: Rossrt Hoppock, New York Uni 
Washington Square, New York City 


Inter-American Cooperation: E. Benner 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Rebabilitation: Laonarp M. 152 Willow 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Special Committees 


Ethical Practices: Jusss B. Davis, Boston Uniy 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: E. Samver, Gordon Jr. H. 
ington, D. C. 


GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 
IN EDUCATION 
BY ANNA Y. REED 


Immediately recognized as an in- 
dispensable book in the field of 
vocational guidance. 

Mrs. Reed applies her broad 
knowledge of guidance and per- 
sonnel services to the work of 
public education, of college ad- 
ministration, of public employ- 
ment services, and of business con- 
cerns. Postwar readjustment of 
veterans and former war workers : 
is also considered. 

Of great value to school admini- 
strators, guidance directors and 

rsonnel workers. 496 pages, 

.75 

ORDER FROM 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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